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MEDITATIONS ON THE LORD’S PRAYER 
HALLOWED BE THY NAME 


In the return of mankind from the far country to its true home, 
the restoring to men of their lost knowledge of Thyself, 
In a recovered experience of their dependence on Thee, 
a new reverence for Nature as Thy creation, 
a new understanding that as Thy children all men are brethren, 
Hallowed be Thy Name. 


Let there be those who believe utterly in Thy Name and through 
believing bring back to the world a vanished glory. 

Let the Son of Man when He comes find faith upon the earth. 

When Thou remainest hidden, 

When darkness is over the earth, 

When the heavens are silent and life is a hell, 

When men cry to Thee in vain, 

Help us to believe in Thy Name. 


In our willing submission to Thy judgment, 
our acceptance of the discipline of suffering, 
our learning to live as Thy sons, 
the enlargement of our understanding, 
our patience, endurance and hope, 
our growing likeness to the mind of Christ, 

Hallowed be Thy Name. 


To us mortals Thou has vouchsafed the revelation of ‘Thy Name, 
The burden is too great for us, 
We cast it back on Thee. 
Thou has made and Thou wilt bear, 
Hallowed be Thy Name. 
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THY KINGDOM COME 


For the prophets who foretold the coming of Thy Kingdom, 
For its descent upon earth in Jesus Christ, 

His revelation of the Father, 

His life-giving Words, 

His historic, creative Deeds, 


For the fragmentary realizations of Thy Kingdom in human history, 
the gleams that shine through present darkness, 
the transfiguration of our common life by acts of heroism, endur- 
ance and kindness, 
We give Thee thanks. 


Thy Kingdom come, 
in the assurance to all nations of their right to life and freedom, 
the deliverance of mankind from the slavery of armaments, 
the establishment of the reign of law between nations, 
the recognition of the rights of minorities, 
the submission of nations and governments to ‘Thy laws, 
the juster distribution of wealth, 
the enlargement of educational opportunity for youth, 
the honoring of the family, 
the restoration of a sense of vocation to work, 
the right use of the resources of the earth, 
the rekindling of a passion for truth, 
the opening of springs of mercy and compassion, 
Thy reign over every thought, affection and impulse of our being. 
Thy Kingdom come. 


(From the Christian News-Letter, Oxford, England) 


GROUNDS AND CONDITIONS OF A 
CHRISTIAN PEACE 
By ERNST WILHELM MEYER 


Pr HE task of our days is to destroy Hitlerism. This is a Chris- 
tian task because Hitlerism is antichristian. Christians may 
differ whether it should be achieved by military and economic 

means. Concerning the necessity or desirability of the destruction of 

Hitlerism and the use of moral and spiritual weapons there cannot 

be any difference of opinion among them. Neither can they differ in 

the desire to make the war as short as possible and the ensuing peace 
to be built on the ruins of Hitlerism as lasting as possible. It is with 
the two objectives of shortening the war and insuring peace that we 
now witness ever-increasing efforts — notably since the defeat of 

France— to destroy Hitlerism by adding moral and spiritual weapons 

to the military and economic ones. 

Unfortunately, certain strange and dangerous attempts are being 
made in this connection. One wants to ‘‘break down the German 
morale in order to help start a German revolution.” For this pur- 
pose he broadcasts to the German people that they are ill-fed, ill-clad, 
and ill-paid; that Hitler is a criminal, and that they should get rid 
of him. A few of such broadcasts might serve their purpose well; 
Hitler himself, through his own type of broadcasting, has provided 
examples of this sort of thing. Yet we must dismiss any belief that 
they could unloose any really important action. They are conceived 
in a basic misreading of the situation. 

What is indeed needed now is a ‘‘breakdown of the German mo- 
rale,”’ but only in the sense that ‘“‘morale’’ means the war-spirit en- 
gendered through the basest national-socialistic techniques. This, of 
course, will have to be eradicated. But what is most needed is con- 
structive action, and this can result only from building up both Ger- 
man and world morale. Unless those who address themselves to the 
German people offer on their part higher, more exemplary, more 
mass-captivating motives than the 1914 or the 1933 variations, they 
will, in the last analysis, experience only dismal failure. 

What, then, we must ask ourselves, could this motivation be? What 
could be the supreme central idea on which to build up the morale 
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of the masses, especially in the totalitarian countries, in the interest 
of peace among free peoples? This is a question of not less decisive 
importance than any military or economic one. 

Perhaps the fact that Communism, Fascism, and Nazism devel- 
oped almost simultaneously helps to point to an answer. It indicates 
that their deepest political, economic, and spiritual causes, in spite 
of many differing details, must be of common or similar character. 

When we examine these causes we can distinguish three general 
classifications: 

1. The political causes, represented not primarily by the treaties of 
Brest-Litovsk or Versailles, which as the aftermath of the greatest 
World War could be excused to some extent, but especially by the 
post-Versailles international policy of the major and minor powers 
alike. 

2. The economic causes which helped create and stabilize na- 
tional and international misery and unemployment. 

3. The spiritual causes which weakened centuries-old religious, 
scientific, and educational traditions and convictions. 

When we examine all these causes more closely, we will find as 
characteristic of the conditions out of which the totalitarian mass- 
movements emerged and of the conditions which they themselves 
represent, one fundamental cause; namely, exaggerated and un- 
checked egotism, individual and totalitarian, national and interna- 
tional, political, economic, and spiritual. Since such egotism, even 
in its totalitarian shape is part of human nature, no one will claim 
that it can ever be eliminated; but many will think that it can be 
checked and reduced. At this point there is dire need for simplifica- 
tion — one must make himself understood by the common man. In 
spite of the danger of over-simplification one has to say that the root 
of our crisis is the denial of the most important Christian principle — 
equally important for the Christian and for the agnostic — of treating 
our individual and national neighbor as we want to be treated by him. 


I 


The Principle of Equal Opportunity. It is this principle and no other 
which, in the interest of political realism, will have to be proclaimed 
and observed as the supreme central idea guiding all decisions to be 
made in our time, if Hitlerism is to be eliminated as rapidly and 
thoroughly as possible and if in its place constructive peace is to be 
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established. It is this ideal, so often betrayed, which should, with all 
due realistic respect for human nature and its dual character, be 
established as the foremost peace aim of this war. 

Its establishment would mean fullest political, economic and cul- 
tural equality of opportunity in individual, national and interna- 
tional matters. It would mean in every respect just the opposite to the 
internal, foreign, economic, cultural, and racial policy of Hitlerism. 
It would mean starting and leading a gigantic revolution against 
the totalitarian counter-revolution, and, at the same time, a revolu- 
tion against outdated political, economic, and cultural institutions of 
the non-totalitarian countries. It would mean the deepest of changes 
on all sides. One could call it a Christian revolution and one would 
be entirely right; but one would have to avoid the impression that the 
non-Christian masses, nations, races are not expected to join. One 
could call it a Western revolution, but one would have to avoid 
offending Asiatic people by implying that the totalitarian revolutions 
have to be credited primarily to non-Western influences. One could 
call it a Hellenic revolution, for it would tend to re-establish Hellenic 
self-restraint in contrast to barbarian exuberance. One could call it 
a moral revolution, for it would indicate precisely the highest aim 
to be striven for; namely, the establishment of a moral society in 
line with twentieth-century conditions. As it would mean not the 
abandonment but the fulfilment of the democratic processes, as it 
would mean not less but more democracy, one could also call it a 
democratic revolution. 

Such a revolution, based upon equal opportunity for men, nations, 
and races, would necessitate the most energetic co-operation of the 
forces of Protestantism and Catholicism among themselves and with 
Judaism as religious precursor and ally of the Christian churches. 
It would build up instead of tearing down; it would strive to main- 
tain the “four essential human freedoms” as formulated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his message to Congress: freedom of speech and 
worship, freedom from want and from fear. It would mean the im- 
mediate proclamation of peace aims not by private organizations 
and not in every detail, but in a binding manner by governments, 
and with regards to basic principles. It would appeal to the German 
and Italian nations;.it would offer the ground for peace among free 
peoples. 

This would put an end to the existing ill will and confusion, both 
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all too understandable, concerning two most important problems: 
the German problem and the problem of a negotiated peace. 

Only a German can feel to the fullest the disgrace brought upon 
Germany by Hitler. Hitler’s victory would be the greatest defeat 
that Germany and her lasting interests could possibly suffer. This 
cannot be said often enough nor too emphatically. On the other hand 
there is small hope for betterment of international relations without 
the co-operation of a de-Hitlerized Germany as an equal partner. 
Europe cannot be healthy if Germany is ill; and Germany cannot be 
healthy if Europe is ill. The Germans comprise more than seventy 
million people, a population almost equal in number to the combined 
populations of Italy and France, or of France and England. No 
European population of such magnitude can be made the mere tool 
of the foreign policies of other powers. If the absolute necessity of 
fullest German co-operation is not constantly kept in mind, no 
solution of value will ever be found. And this would not be good for 
anyone — Christian, Jew, heathen. For in such case all existing 
tensions would remain. The world would not be at peace, as it was 
not at peace after 1919. There would not be any lasting economic 
recovery. Hatred, suspicion, and fear would rule more completely 
than ever. Again there would soon be a search for scapegoats upon 
whom to take vengeance. 

As to the problem of a negotiated peace, it goes without saying 
that every peace worthy of its name would have to be negotiated. 
_ Of no avail would any peace be if negotiated with Hitler; for he 
could never adopt principles of lasting peace. Hitlerism would destroy 
itself if it permitted the elimination of the leadership-principle or 
one-man system, of the one-party system, of totalitarianism, of anti- 
Semitism, of a regimented press, of regimented churches, movies, 
universities, and courts. To hope for such an evolution of Nazism 
would be purely Utopian. On the other hand, without such evolu- 
tion, Nazism will remain what it has been, namely an utterly uncon- 
trolled promoter of unrest, treason and hatred the world over. Even 
those who pretend to believe in the possibility of such evolution 
cannot regard it as a probability. Reason does not motivate dictators. 
To measure them with usual yardsticks is plain lack of judgment. 
Dealing with them means having to do with not only unmoral but 
abnormal minds. For these reasons, every pact concluded with them 
would amount to entrusting the future to the vaguest of expectations 
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contrary to all the expensive and tragical experiences of the past. 

All these expectations would be unjustified also from a purely 
economic point of view. Up to 1933, Soviet Russia was the only 
major world power possessing a totalitarian economic system; but 
Russia does not export large quantities of finished goods. ‘he matter 
became wholly different when highly industrialized countries like 
Germany and Italy went totalitarian and started using totalitarian 
principles in the realms of international trade. Eventually an American 
General Electric Company or Ford Motor Company, or their British 
counterparts, will have to compete not with any comparable Italian, 
German, or Russian private company, but with the Italian, German 
or Russian government, which for all practical purposes will decide 
upon prices, terms of deliveries, rebates and other special concessions. 
Presently, in turn, the remaining free governments will have to 
grant more and more subsidies; and as an unavoidable consequence 
will then have practically to nationalize foreign trade and finally to 
establish virtually a totalitarian state-monopoly of internal trade 
and production. Can anyone therefore rightly expect that free and 
totalitarian economic systems can coexist? Tsarism and parliamenta- 
rianism did coexist, but their basic economic systems were the same. 
The coexistence of totalitarian and free economy is absolutely im- 
possible. In the long run this process, if unchecked, will have inevi- 
table consequences for internal politics and constitutional life 
everywhere. 

Totalitarianism itself denies the possibility of any lasting coexist- 
ence with free systems. Hitler speaks about the “two worlds,”’ one of 
which, according to him, has to be destroyed. He is right; and only 
Utopians will deny it. To negotiate with him means, as the last few 
years have proved, surrendering control, first of internal and then of 
foreign affairs. It means — as the church situation in occupied Nor- 
way and Holland again makes evident — the loss of freedom for the 
Christian churches; for what remains for them is state-controlled 
worship, not freedom of worship. It means further progress on the 
road towards the nationalization of the churches and thereby great- 
est danger for their ecumenical character and mission. 

Yet, nevertheless, this much appears true: mere negativism, mere 
refusal to negotiate cannot be enough as long as one does not offer 
at the same time an alternative based — for Christians — on Chris- 
tian principles which cannot be bartered away, but have to be ob- 
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served whether they react for or against individual or national inter- 
ests. Neither can the agnostic, whether German or Polish, English 
or American, properly forget his professedly deep devotion to 
democratic principles even if they seem to react against individual 
or national interests. Realistic peace aims and lasting peace can be 
based only upon indivisible principles. It has not paid in the past 
to forget this; it will not pay in the future. 


II . 


Christian and Democratic Foreign Policy Based Upon Equal Opportunity: 
Self-determination. What, then, would the actual establishment of the 
Christian and democratic principle of equal opportunity mean as to 
peace aims in their relation to foreign policy? 

As democratic internal policy rests upon individual self-deter- 
mination, so foreign policy, true to democratic principles, can 
rest only upon national self-determination. Accordingly, the people 
themselves would have to decide to which country and government 
they want to belong. This was Woodrow Wilson’s principle. This, if 
applied, would mean self-determination for the Poles and for the 
Czechs, as well as for the Germans. Whether there should be one 
German Reich or whether Germany should be partitioned into two 
or more independent states is up to the Germans (and to them only) 
to decide. Any other policy would be contrary to basic democratic 
ideals; it would deny equal opportunity, would be power politics in 
disguise, and would be destined to breed war again. 

Hitler likes to support his foreign policy by “historical” argu- 
ments. He refers incorrectly, for instance, to the Holy Roman Em- 
pire of the German nation. Others before him had used historical 
arguments; for example, at Versailles. There, at the conference 
table, they had success; but how tragic proved their success later! 
Indeed, no historical argument should ever be considered as valid 
when it conflicts with the moral argument of equal opportunity for 
all, for Germans or non-Germans. Mere reference to the past could 
as well return existing states to the position of independent city- 
states. One cannot imagine many men better suited than Edward 
Benes to be the first President of a European Union, of the United 
States of Europe. But one can hardly imagine him as the president 
of Czecho-Slovakia, restored to her old frontiers on the basis of 
arguments contrary to the right of self-determination. One would 
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like to see him leading a federated Europe into an even greater 
World Union. But one might wish and pray that he would help to 
defeat the inveterate “‘yesterdayers” everywhere, advocates of exag- 
gerated nationalism, whether German or Czecho-Slovakian. The 
end of self-determination has not come. To accept such belief would 
mean the betrayal of the highest and most indispensable Christian 
and democratic principle or —so far as international affairs are 
concerned — its deterioration into a matter of mere political expe- 
diency. It would be a triumph of Hitlerized thought. What has come, 
or should come, is the end of the nation-state as the highest sovereign 
authority over all international affairs. One single historic merit 
should be accorded Adolf Hitler: that he wrote the final (and ugliest) 
chapter in the long book of exaggerated, mad nationalism; and thus 
opened up the future to a history of larger and lasting entities, 
built not upon enforced uniformity but on voluntary unity. 

Lest self-determination lead into disintegration, economic and 
military considerations will obviously have to be observed; but as 
factors only secondary to the primary factor of self-determination as 
the essential element of Christian and democratic equal opportu- 
nity. We shall consider later — though only briefly — the economic 
argument in discussing a modified economic order; also, the military 
argument from the standpoint of law-enforcement. 

Condominium. Territorial ‘‘condominions” are understood to be 
territories which are held by two or more states in joint sovereignty. 
For the development of constructive peace aims this term should 
acquire new and highly increased importance. 

For although we may strive with all energy towards the formation 
of greater (and the greatest) political unions, we do not know yet 
whether, at the end of this war, they will emerge. Certainly they 
would not result from a Hitler victory — which would bring about 
only enforced uniformity wholly different from voluntary unity. 
But would they emerge either, in case of a Hitler defeat? Powerful 
influences will try to delay the formation of such unions in order, as 
it will be said, to have them realized wisely, step by step or quarter- 
step by quarter-step. 

Under these circumstances. we have to consider that large terri- 
tories in Europe are inhabited by nationally mixed populations, and 
that there the mere application of the law of self-determination does 
not directly promise satisfactory results. The Hitler policy wants to 
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separate these different nationalities from each other by resettling 
them and thereby giving advantage to a German ‘“‘master-race,” 
superior to inferior peoples. In his announcement of policy delivered 
in Danzig after the conquest of Poland, Hitler impudently char- 
acterized the Polish people as one of these inferiors. 

The system of separating different nations worked perhaps com- 
paratively well in the case of the Turkish-Greek exchange of popu- 
lations. But for Central Europe the tendency of the twentieth century 
should, in spite of everything, be neither disintegration nor separation 
of the different nations by confining them into different living spaces 
like fighting dogs in different kennels. Quite to the contrary, on the 
basis of democratic, moral, Christian optimism, instead of inherent 
totalitarian pessimism, a policy of coexistence will have to be estab- 
lished, developing, as has been indicated, into higher entities. It 
therefore merits most careful consideration whether, in spite of the 
meager and not always satisfactory results of such policy in the past, 
sections of mixed populations should not come under the joint sov- 
ereignty of the neighboring states and be placed under common 
German-Polish, Serbian-Italian, Bulgarian-Greek, etc., administra- 
tion, developing nuclei for those larger and higher federations to 
come. 

Asia and Africa. Perhaps one of the most important reasons for 
Hitler’s successes in matters of foreign policy is the fact that the 
Weimar Republic, before it broke down, had, by patient and persistent 
work, already shattered belief in the moral righteousness of the Ver- 
sailles settlement. No foreign policy deserves to be called “realistic” 
which is not based upon moral principles. Such principles have to 
be regarded as indivisible and universal. It is necessary, therefore, 
that equal opportunity be proclaimed not only for the Western 
world, but also for Asia and Africa. One will have to give self- 
determination to India. One will have to re-establish, under proper 
international guaranties, an independent Ethiopia and will have to 
develop one or another additional free-black countries. No one will 
say that the one, two, or three million American Indians who lived 
on the American continents when the white man landed had a God- 
given claim to the whole of America. But neither has the white man 
a God-given claim for the largest parts of Africa. 

Lialy. ““Mussolinism’? must be eliminated for the same reason that 
Hitlerism must be. But this necessity should not close our eyes to the 
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fact that a free Italy, on the basis of equal opportunity, will have to 
participate in international controls over the Suez canal and the 
Straits of Gibraltar as main arteries of primarily international 
character. 


III 


Sanctions: Law and Its Enforcement. The belief that international 
order could be established exclusively on international good will 
would be Utopian. As in local and national, so in international rela- 
tions, order cannot be established without the use of force and proper 
machinery for its exercise. The question is not whether force should be 
relied upon, but to whose hands it should be entrusted? International 
law, up to now, has mostly existed as a myth because it could not be 
enforced against major powers. The political status quo, especially, 
could very seldom be changed except by war or threat of war. 

Again, we have only one chance of solving the problem involved, 
namely, on the Christian and democratic basis of equal opportunity 
for all. One should think very soberly about the notion that the 
German army could be disarmed by a British or even by a British and 
American army. As matters stand, it is rather far-fetched. It might be 
possible after many years; nobody knows. The chances are slim. At 
any rate, many people would regard it as most questionable to expect 
a just peace after the destruction of the German army while the 
other armies are kept intact. Vestigia terrent. The sabre in the hand of 
a military victor has seldom been a constructive argument for 
peace. Rather one might see the only possibility for the establish- 
ment of a just peace in a situation in which representatives of a 
de-Hitlerized Germany are backed by the existence of a German 
army — so long as there are other armies. For only on such a con- 
dition will many expect an actual realization of the world’s age-old 
longing for total disarmament of national armies. The German army 
would have to disappear, for good and forever, not sooner nor later 
than the other national armies but together with them in order to 
be replaced by an entirely international army and an entirely inter- 
national air corps. 

On the other hand, as long as no world government exists — and 
one should not gamble on its possibility — no one will expect England 
to give up the independence of her navy. Germany freed from Hitler- 
ism could be expected fully to respect the particular situation created 
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by the British Empire, and, consequently, recognize the need of Great 
Britain for a strong navy in accordance with the principle of equal 
opportunity for all. An international navy of all European countries 
combined might exist side by side with a purely British navy and 
an American navy. Those who suggest the policing of the world by 
a combined British and American navy alone rather underestimate 
French, German, Italian, Spanish and other susceptibilities; and 
probably also misinterpret American public opinion. A solution on 
the basis of the principle of equal opportunity would, at the same 
time, offer great possibilities for Russian and Japanese co-operation. 

From then on Czechs and Poles, Dutchmen and Norwegians, 
participating in the command of an international army, air corps 
and battleships, would need no hills or waterways, vastly but often 
vainly fortified, in order to feel fully protected against all dangers of 
violations of international law. International law would have be- 
come established for the first time in human history on the basis of 
equality and law-enforcement; and this would have been achieved 
as well without Utopian recourse to unilateral disarmament as like- 
wise without Utopian recourse to complete world-wide disarmament. 
Both these ideas lead nowhere except towards Hitlerism or anti- 
democratic prolongation and re-creation of wars. 


IV 


Internal Conditions: Freedom and Its Criteria. When we come to the 
consideration of conditions of internal political character con- 
nected with the paramount task of eliminating Hitlerism and estab- 
lishing a constructive peace, it seems necessary to emphasize first, as 
a fundamental fact, the indissoluble connection between the internal 
and foreign policies of countries. Systems which, in internal matters, 
are given to violence will be prone to use it also in foreign affairs. It is 
one of the merits of Clarence K. Streit’s “Union Now” idea, contem- 
plating a close union of democratic countries only, to have under- 
stood this. The fact that the totalitarian systems make all political 
decisions, including decisions of war and peace, constitutionally 
dependent upon one man’s will is an inherent and permanent threat 
to other countries. 

A great number of problems are involved in the relations of domes- 
tic and foreign policy. 

1. Should and can democracy and totalitarianism co-operate? 
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England is apparently willing to co-operate with totalitarian Russia. 

Especially in the light of the events in Germany and France the 
American presidential system and the whole structure of the Ameri- 
can constitution appear far superior to the parliamentary system 
or other democratic systems. Many Germans would wish it to be 
adopted by a reconstructed Germany. Nevertheless, the parliamen- 
tary system might be better suited to meet the specific needs and 
traditions of other countries. Or even an absolute government might 
for a given country — let us say Ethiopia — under peculiar circum- 
stances, be better fitted than a democratic constitution. No govern- 
mental system can claim to be the best for all states. But however this 
may be, it is most important to admit that, on the basis of equal oppor- 
tunity for all, every country has the right to develop its own system. 

2. Has every country, then, the right to co-operate with any other 
country regardless of its constitutional system? Co-operation with 
another country does not necessarily mean approval of its govern- 
mental system. In case Churchill should come to closer co-operation 
with Stalin against Hitler he will act in this way in spite of and not 
because of Communism. It would be folly for England, in her present 
situation, to prevent the red brother from turning against his brown 
brother! In order to save England, her democracy and her freedom, 
she would co-operate not with Bolshevism but with Russia as such, 
just as Russia would co-operate with England in spite of and not 
because of her democracy. If England should ever co-operate with 
totalitarian Germany the reason would be the same. Those who 
make in this regard a basic difference between Russia and Germany 
are either hypocrites or else do not know anything about the fun- 
damentally similar character of the present Russian and German 
systems. 

The last hour of Communism and Fascism will come only as a 
result of the survival of freedom. For in case Hitler should win and 
turn later against Stalin this would not mean any liberation of the 
world from Communism, but would only mean that two brands of 
totalitarianism would have merged into something like Communo- 
Fascism or National-Bolshevism. 

3. But both Hitlerism and Stalinism are arch-enemies of our civi- 
lization. Stalin would be inclined to co-operate with England only for 
the reason that he would be more afraid, let us say, of Russia’s in- 
yasion by Hitler than by Churchill. And vice versa. But for this 
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reason, it is of all-decisive importance that attempts for closer co- 
operation between England and Russia should be constantly supple- 
mented by stressing the irreconcilable differences between democracy 
and totalitarianism. Public opinion in the remaining free countries 
does not seem to be spiritually well prepared for eventualities of this 
kind. ‘The most dangerous confusion might result, playing into the 
hands not of Russia but of Communism. Any co-operation with 
Russia as she is, appears morally justified only under one condition; 
namely that the spiritual struggle against Communism and Fascism 
remains undiminished. It can be abandoned neither by Christians 
nor by democrats because of unalterable religious or political prin- 
ciples quite apart from reasons of eventual political and economic 
self-defense. 

4. It is to be expected that in a free Europe, which shall have 
learned a lesson from her tragic experiences, Communism and 
Fascism will be outlawed. It is difficult to see any moral reason for 
legal punishment for incitement to individual murder or duress, but 
not for incitement to mass-murder or mass-duress, as it is advocated 
both in Hitler’s Mein Kampf and in Lenin’s The State and the Revolu- 
tion, and as it is actually practiced in present-day Russia and Ger- 
many. The oldest democracy on earth, Switzerland, has outlawed 
both totalitarianisms. She wants equal opportunity except for crime 
and for the destruction of equal opportunity. For the same reasons 
there would have to be outlawed in a free Germany the advocacy of 
anti-Semitism and of any other gospel of racial hatred. Whatever 
might be done, the anti-Semitism of National Socialism will have 
ignominiously soiled the pages of German history for centuries. 

5. It seems high time to clarify a few major prerequisites for the 
recognition of governments as free governments, regardless of whether 
they be built on parliamentarian, corporate, presidential, monarchic, 
or republican basis. Such clarification would gain immediate im- 
portance for peace discussions, in case of an elimination of Hitlerism. 
Besides, without the fulfilment of such prerequisites the functioning of 
larger supranational organizations may prove particularly difficult. 
One imagines that a free government would be recognized if guar- 
anties are given for free elections, for public budget control, for free- 
dom of the press, and freedom of the churches. Possibly the actual 
fulfilment of such or similar prerequisites by every single partner of a 
treaty should be subject to international consideration and control. 
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V 


A Modified Economic Order. Nobody will deny the enormous 
importance of economic factors as such; nobody will deny the 
vital need for a fundamental reform of the national and interna- 
tional economic order. As a matter of fact most discussions concern- 
ing peace aims and later reorganization center around economics. 
To them is often, and rightly, given wide preference over purely 
political problems. Yet it cannot be denied that a highly dangerous 
overemphasis is sometimes laid upon economics. The danger becomes 
clearly discernible that pseudo-statesmanship, by cultivating the fal- 
lacious doctrine of the primary importance of economic factors, 
might try to evade more difficult or more unpleasant political issues. 
No one has profited as much as Adolf Hitler from overemphasis 
laid by his critics on economic matters. Only recently a report pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace stated 
that “the role of economic factors in the peace failure of 1919-1939 
was not of first importance. Political and psychological considerations 
played a more active part.”’ For too long a time anybody who denied 
the all-importance of economic factors had been regarded as a com- 
plete ignoramus. In reality, no political solution will be of much 
worth without an economic one; vice versa, no economic solution 
will be of much worth without a political one. But above all, no 
political nor economic solution whatsoever will be of any substantial 
worth if not based on moral grounds. 

In view of the vast amount of economic discussions, and also in 
view of the limited scope of this article, it may merely be mentioned 
that within the international economic sphere also we are confronted 
with almost complete disregard of the Christian principle of equal 
opportunity. Almost unbelievable economic selfishness was repre- 
sented, especially by some smaller countries which helped initiate, 
when they were economically most influential, the policy of economic 
bilateralism. In spite of their enormous wealth and their natural re- 
sources in all parts of the world, England and America failed then to 
build up any better international economic system. In 1931, France 
and England, by their initial resistance, wrecked the wholesome 
effects which could have been achieved by the Hoover moratorium 
on reparation payments. Finally, Hitlerism conducted its policy of 
bilateralism and autarchy as matters of principle, making a virtue 
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out of necessity and forcing Germany and the rest of the world back 
towards economic disintegration and nationalistically dominated 
entities. It professed desire for international economic co-operation 
in many flowery words — while betraying it in all practical deeds. 

One special word has yet to be said with regard to colonies and 
raw materials. The great colonial countries might well retain most of 
their colonial territories; but — if the principle of equal opportunity 
is accepted — they should not retain all of them. Some territories, 
actual or potential sites for the production of essential raw materials, 
will have to be brought under a truly international administration. 
They will have to have an international currency available on the 
basis of equal opportunity for all, for Poland and Czecho-Slovakia 
as well as for Germany or Japan. Not only national honor, but also 
international honor demands this. As Harold Nicolson, prominent 
member of Winston Churchill’s Ministry of Propaganda has frankly 
stated in his book, Why Britain Is At War, the Mandates System was 
“clearly hypocritical.” 


VI 


Governmental Assurances. One can hardly overestimate the enormous 
distrust of Western democracy which had developed in Central 
Europe as an anti-climax from original over-confidence in the political 
idealism expected from the Western victors of the last war. When the 
Germans hear today about a “new world order,’ they remember 
immediately the frustration of Woodrow Wilson’s great ideals. 
When a third of the American Senate was able, they argue, to defeat 
these ideas after the destruction of the German army and in spite of 
the enthusiastic reception given to the Wilsonian ideas by the broad 
masses of the common people of all nations, how, they ask, can they 
trust ideas of a new world order to come after elimination of Hitlerism? 
Occasional radio appeals to the German people, even if made by 
heads of foreign governments, will hardly suffice to win over hearts 
and minds if such appeals are not accompanied by very precise 
assurances. Even more is needed; those assurances wil] have to be given 
on the basis of actions of parliaments backed by a sufficiently great 
majority of their members. And still more is needed; though this may 
seem too much to many of those who are incapable of any political 
vision: one must understand that it will be essential to make such as- 
surances definite ones, standing without any time limit, valid forever 
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regardless of whether the war should end tomorrow or after many 
years to come. For truth and morals and Christian principles are not 
changeable. Christian, moral, democratic peace aims will have to 
stand like rochers de bronze for all times. To plead for such broad- 
minded attitudes on the part of statesmanship is asking for something 
almost superhuman at a time when new heaps of ruins are daily 
piling up on this earth and when, almost unavoidably, the feeling of 
revenge is growing simultaneously. Hope can come only from the 
survival of Great Britain and, at the same time, from the adminis- 
tration of a crushing defeat to the lower instincts of mankind all over 
the world, including Germany and Great Britain. 


Vil 


Christian Equal Opportunity As a Basis for Approaching People Under 
T otalitarian Rule. A red international exists and a brown international. 
Few democratic international organizations are left; and whereas 
the former ones are mass movements, the latter, at least in Conti- 
nental Europe, cannot be called mass movements any more. 

On the other hand, it would be exaggeration to say that democracy 
in Central Europe is already dead. One can confidently say that 
millions live there who have not yet been captured by totalitarian 
propaganda. But many of these — Christians, Jews, and pagans — 
many former social democrats, liberals and conservatives — are 
wavering in their beliefs for the reason that they cannot point to any 
really constructive, precisely formulated, forward-driving democratic 
international program: whereas the totalitarians are bringing their 
devilish spiritual pressure to bear on them constanlty, from morning 
till evening, through radio, press, movies, parades, through a fanatic, 
pseudo-religious passion for their ideas. These survivors of democracy 
under totalitarian rule would like to help rebuild a new International 
and to join with their British and French, Czecho-Slovakian and 
Polish brethren. They do not think in terms of Germany first, or 
second, or third. They would like to think, above all, in terms of 
freedom; but of freedom for all and without qualifications. Wallace 
R. Dueil, the former Berlin correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, 
upon landing in New York a short time ago, correctly stated, ‘“There 
are no signs that the German people are going to pieces;” and later 
he wrote: “An alternative to the present regime in Germany and 
the present order in Europe and the world must be offered the Ger- 
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man people which they themselves can be convinced would be a real 
improvement on their present lot and that of Europe and the world, 
and which the German people can be convinced they would really 
receive if they stop fighting.” 

_ Perhaps one can say that in the last analysis the masses of the Ger- 
man people constitute today the most important potentially neutral 
power on earth. They have to be made partisan again, partisan for 
the cause of Christian and democratic principles! 


VIII 


A Basis for Universal Christian Action the World Over. There are those 
who say that England has already won the war. Winston Churchill 
does not belong to this group. If they were right, they, nevertheless, 
would have to prepare for the tasks indicated above in order to 
build not only some sort of peace, but a constructive and durable 
peace. 

There are those who say that Hitler has already won the war. But 
such a victory of Hitlerism even if it resulted in a wholly totalitarian 
Europe, including a totalitarian Great Britain and France, supple- 
mented by the totalitarian empires of Russia and Japan (further- 
more, perhaps, supplemented by totalitarian tendencies in Central 
and South America and in other parts of the world) could never be 
accepted as the final word of history. Efforts to prepare for a change 
would have to be undertaken even if everything seemed to be lost. 
It would be necessary more than ever before to accent the universality 
of Christian and moral laws and forces as long as men are alive. 

There are finally those who say that a decision has not been won 
by either side yet. They are neither wishful thinkers nor defeatists. 
They distrust any negotiated peace with Hitlerism. But they believe 
that on the basis of the Christian principle of treating our neighbor as 
we want to be treated by him, on the basis of equal opportunity for 
men and nations, the principles of constructive and realistic peace 
aims could and should be proclaimed without further delay in 
order thereby to help most effectively to destroy Hitlerism absolutely 
within and without Germany; and to make the war as short and the 
ensuing peace as lasting as humanly possible. In their opinion no 
“new world order” will be found independently or will survive with- 
out the revitalization of religion. They believe every new world 
order will be either totalitarian and pagan or Christian and free. 


THE MEANING OF THE MALVERN 
DECLARATION 
By JOSEPH F. FLETCHER 


NGLICAN churchmen have replied to Hitler’s Mein Kampf 
with an Unser Kampf of their own. This is the Declaration 


or Manifesto issued by a conference held at Malvern 
College in England the first week of 1941. Piecemeal reports in the 
American religious and general press have stressed its news value as 
challenging the British government’s silence on the question of peace 
aims; but it deserves much closer examination as a crisis document 
setting forth Christian standards for social reconstruction. 
Three aspects of the statement call for special consideration: the 
substance of the Declaration itself, its theological and social postu- 
lates, and its relevance to the American churches. 


I 


The Conference and the Declaration. The call to the conference went 
out from the Industrial Christian Fellowship to individuals or groups 
concerned with the problem of social order following the war. Here 
we should be careful to note that Malvern dealt with social justice 
after the war, not during the war. Furthermore, it was a general 
Anglican gathering without any proportional or delegated repre- 
sentation of anybody or any bodies. ‘The chairman was Dr. William 
Temple, Archbishop of York and president of the World Council of 
Churches. About 200 persons were present including twenty-three 
Bishops (there are only ninety-eight in all), fourteen Deans, twenty- 
one Canons, fourteen Archdeacons, ninety Rectors, “with the rest 
of the large assembly composed of laymen and women including 
members of Parliament and not a few Captains, Majors and other 
ranking officers of the British Army.” ! 

Even though unofficial and without ecclesiastical status, Malvern 
was strikingly representative of the range of Church of England 
orders and churchmanship. The Industrial Christian Fellowship has 
always been a Broad Church group; but members of the League of 
the Kingdom of God were there to represent Anglo-Catholic views, 
including V. A. Demant, author of God, Man and Society and The 
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Religious Prospect. American magazines (true to form) have been im- 
pressed by the participation of bishops who have seats in the House 
of Lords, especially of the ranking diocesans of London and Durham. 
Dr. Temple’s progressive social leadership has been a matter of 
record in every major issue or crisis of England’s interbellum years. 
P. ‘T. R. Kirk, Director of the Industrial Christian Fellowship has 
been a leader throughout the same period, especially in the field of 
industrial relations. The active role of bishops like Coventry and 
Chichester (although their influence at the meeting was on the side of 
conservative findings) showed that the theme of the Malvern dis- 
cussions is no longer a matter for ‘“‘hush-hush” in Convocation or 
even in the Lords. Coventry tried and failed to ban from the press 
the third-day speeches of Baron Acland and Kenneth Ingram, as 
radical and giving a false idea of the meeting’s sentiments. The 
Archbishop, as chairman, ruled for “freedom of the press.” 

Sir Richard Acland is author of Unser Kampf (Penguin Books), 
which develops the thesis that peace and social order depend upon 
communal ownership. Kenneth Ingram (author of Christianity: 
Right or Left?) read a paper at the conference repeating his view that 
“the Socialist revolution can be achieved only if it is a religious 
revolution.”” The Bishop of Chichester, in Christianity and World Order 
(Penguin Books), has expressed his belief, less radically, on the need 
for “social control.” Among others present and taking part were 
John Middleton Murry, T. S. Eliot, the poet, and Dorothy Sayers, 
playwright and author of detective stories. Murry is a recent convert 
to Anglicanism, now studying for Holy Orders, whose latest books 
have all dealt with the inevitability of “collectivism” as the next 
stage of technical society. The Price of Leadership is an elaborate state- 
ment of this view on Christian grounds and his British Broadcasting 
Company lectures, published in the Christian News-Letter series under 
the title Europe in Travail, make a brilliant short statement of the 
dynamics of war and revolution. Eliot’s Jdea of a Christian Society is less 
competent than some of these other publications but is written with 
superb and characteristic style. Miss Sayers has brought her sharp 
insights to focus in Begin Here, A War-Time Essay, in which — among 
other things — she attacks the immorality of liberal capitalist culture. 

Before turning to the Declaration one other circumstantial point 
deserves notice. Not everybody at Malvern endorsed the Declaration. 
Alec R. Vidler, editor of the journal, Theology and author, most re- 
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cently, of God’s Judgment on Europe, repudiated it.? According to The 
Church Times, January 17, T. S. Eliot joined him in that position. 
Press dispatches from England, and the English press (London Times 
Weekly, Church Times), report that the resolution was passed “ unani- 
mously” (viva voce) and that the highly controversial “Acland 
Amendment” was declared by the Archbishop to have passed with 
“a very large majority.’”’” Having mentioned their subsequent disa- 
greement with the Malvern Declaration it is only proper to point out 
further that Eliot and Vidler are relative newcomers to Christian 
social thought and that, no doubt, much of the conference findings 
seemed to them to be very “‘strong meat,’ as Dorothy Sayers has 
phrased it. The truth is that the Declaration represents long years of 
study and thought by leaders in the Church of England and seems 
tepid and without “teeth” when compared to the opinions of many 
individuals at the conference! 

The key statement in the Malvern Declaration, when viewed as a 
war-time utterance, is its initial proposition that ‘‘the war is not to be 
regarded as an isolated evil detached from the general condition 
of Western civilization during the last period.” This puts it into flat 
contradiction to the political claims of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill that the war is a result of ‘one man’s ambition”? and has 
nothing to do with the Versailles Treaty or conflicting social interests. 
Following this cause-and-effect view of the war as a sociological phe- 
nomenon (not merely ideological), the Declaration advances certain 
religious and social reasons for reforming the present order, especially 
in its economic structure. “The system,” it says, ‘‘under which we 
have lived has been a predisposing cause of war’’ and “‘tends to reck- 
lessness and sacrilege’’ in its use of material and human resources. 
More specifically, the Declaration asserts that our present system has 
operated as a cause of war because production for profit and mone- 
tary gain rather than for use becomes “‘a source of unemployment at 
home and dangerous competition for markets abroad”’ and seeks to 
be “cured by an armament program” (i.e., by the temporary pump- 
priming of industrial expansion through war economy). In short, 
where Downing Street was silent on “‘peace aims’? Malvern spoke, 
and in doing so it clearly repudiated both the desirability and the 
workability of a status quo ante bellum. 

The document falls into five main sections: ‘The Church’s Duty 
(Sec. 2-4), Christian Public Service (Sec. 5-7), False Economic 
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Order (Sec. 8-12), Social Reconstruction (Sec. 13, a—m), and a final 
word on Worship-Centered Fellowship. These, together with the 
Acland Amendment, call for a brief commentary. *® 

The text was largely prepared by Dr. Temple and we can see his 
thinking and even his language in it. The Church, being a super- 
natural community and Corpus Christi authorized to advocate “the 
true principles of human life’ here in the natural world, is declared 
(Sec. 2-4) to have a responsibility for historical and social order. 
The Church is zm the world if not entirely of it and its task lies in 
society. When true to itself the Church is true community, com- 
munio sanctorum, comprehending the personal and social life of man- 
kind and demonstrating its community to the secular order as a 
precedent and a beacon. In this function the Church has failed. 

Three lines of Christian tactics are now open whereby the Church 
can correct its social fault: first, Christian social work and social 
action by the congregation in the local community. There is present 
here the idea that churchmen have both a pastoral and a prophetic 
task in society; a duty for social adjustment and a duty for social 
justice. Second, the recommendation for the formation of ‘‘cells’’ is 
obviously taking a leaf out of the book of evangelical Communism 
which has put the Christian power of conversion and missionary zeal 
to shame. Suggesting a basis in “common prayer, study and service” 
reminds us of the Sulpician principle of meditation by heart, by head, 
and by hand. Christian discipleship engages the whole personality, or 
nothing. Our opinions are no better than our facts, our actions are 
no better than our opinions, but we must be doers of the Word and 
not hearers (students and debaters) only! Obviously the congregation 
is here regarded as a leaven of the secular community, not a pious 
oasis. ‘Third, it is an interesting and much-debated question whether 
Christian social apologetics will bring men to Christian faith. Those 
who believe it is possible have pointed out that this is an age of social 
stress and strain, in which all cultural appeals must find a social 
context in which to satisfy the zeitgeist, and that religion is no excep- 
tion. The Malvern Declaration takes that viewpoint and advocates 
Christian social leadership as an instrument of conversion. “Many 
have been led by this to ask for instruction in doctrine and prayer.” 
John Middleton Murry was present as a living proof of the argument! 

Christian Public Service (Sec. 5-7) is predicated on the belief that 
true discipleship plunges men deeper into society rather than with- 
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drawing them from it. This is the guiding principle of “lay aposto- 
late” which has thus far been best developed in the (Roman) Catho- 
lic Social Action movement in Europe and America. Participation 
as Christians in all democratic processes is a necessary function, and 
presumably the ‘‘cells’’ are to co-ordinate and parcel it as a “‘con- 
spirative” device of planned action. Political work, nationally and 
locally; trade unionism; civic organization and pressure groups; all 
are appropriate “‘channels”’ of Christian mediation. Casting out first 
the beam from one’s own eye, the Declaration calls for a more 
equitable and brotherly system of church economy! With pointed effect 
it says that the secular economic order will not heed Christian criti- 
cism as long as the Church itself continues a system in which clergy- 
men and their families exist on $1200 a year (for example) while 

others in the same communion enjoy $12,000 and even more. In 
1937 fourteen Anglican bishops, with forty-eight priests and twenty- 
three prominent laymen, issued A Plea for Economic Reform in the Church 
of England urging ‘‘a thorough, drastic dealing with the properties, 
revenues and if necessary, the property holders of the Church — an 
economic reform which will be a sacrament of spiritual purpose and 
loyalty as no pietism can be.” Among the lay signatories was J. H. 
Oldham, secretary of the International Missionary Council and 
leader of the Oxford Conference on Life and Work. We should also 
note that in this section, man is declared on Christian grounds to be 
both personal and social in his nature; a child of God in his own right, 
but also (as Aristotle and Aquinas remarked) a zoon politikon; there is 
an implication here that any social order, however collectivized, 
must be regulated by a “‘personalistic” conception of the citizen. A 
little later on we will return to this idea. 

The section on False Economic Order (Sec. 8-12) is crucial for the 
Declaration’s argument. Fundamentally, the Declaration rests its 
whole case on its critique of the norms and operations of capitalist 
economy. Although we shall examine its postulates later we can 
now summarize its contentions: In the Christian scheme of values 
all things are means to a higher good, nothing is an end in itself. ‘The 
true end of social economy is a higher standard of living for men. 
In contrast to this, ‘“‘the last period of economic activity” has glorified 
the means (profit enterprise) and subverted the end (utility to the 
consumer), so that property values dominate and injure human 
values. Production in the present system is for profit primarily; 
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hence there is increasing poverty among the people, because our pro- 
duction of goods and our use of natural resources is stopped when no 
profit (sale) is possible due to a lack of effective purchasing power or 
financial wealth in the people’s hands. At present under-consumption 
occurs regularly no matter how generous the supply of real wealth 
may be. This is the well-known thesis of economists like J. A. Hobson 
who hold that the profit-system inevitably “contracts” its own 
markets and forces a search for the monopoly of foreign ‘“‘outlets,” 
leading to war. Malvern points out that this state of affairs leads to a 
wasteful exploitation of God’s gift of natural plenty, develops in- 
dustry (quicker profit turnover) at the expense of agriculture, and 
stimulates mass-production (higher rate of profit or exploitation of 
the machine-increased productivity of labor) with the resultant loss 
of personal skill and the creation of mass-men. Work in such a system 
loses its proper purpose, the satisfaction of human needs, and the 
proletarian worker is no longer able to ‘‘find in production itself a 
sphere of truly human activity.” 

In another part of this commentary we will have more to say about 
the thesis that our present system results in artificial scarcity and 
threatens war through the competition of national economies for 
markets and supplies abroad (“‘imperialism’’) as an outlet for the ex- 
port of their increasing ‘‘surplus”’ of labor, capital and commodities. 
It is a central thesis of the whole Declaration. 

Section 13, dealing with proposals for Social Reconstruction, is the 
longest of the document and has thirteen clauses. The reader can 
study them in detail. Using terms of our own we can say it calls for 
(a) abolishing profit in the monetary system, which should be con- 
verted into a bookkeeping service (no inflation, no deflation); (b) 
social insurance, especially against unemployment (involuntary 
leisure); (c) industrial democracy (presumably through collective 
bargaining as well as labor representation in executive and policy 
councils) ; (d) foreign trade on a commodity basis of value rather than 
the mercantilist-finance goal of favorable monetary balances (there 
can be no selling abroad without a corresponding willingness to buy 
abroad, and the “autarchy” of German trade, made possible by 
collective economy, has “shown up” the mercantile system as much 
as the Soviet system has); (e) economic planning and “social self- 
criticism” on Christian principles; (f) protection of the family as the 
basic social institution from the tendency of industrial-urbanism 
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to disintegrate primary associations; (g) conservation of natural re- 
sources, balancing of agricultural and industrial prices and incomes 
(tremendous social control is necessary at this point); (h) examination 
of the system of private ownership in the means of production and 
even of private property itself as a claim on income (note that the 
Declaration does not propose the abolition of private property); (i) 
some form of international federalism and supranational govern- 
ment (involving the cession of national sovereignty in some degree); 
(j) endorsement of the Ten Proposals for lasting peace set out by 
Anglican, Roman and Free Church spokesmen (a unity gesture since 
these Proposals are completely ‘semantic’? and amorphous);* (k) 
international cultural exchange; (1) equal educational opportunities 
for all; (m) social responsibility as an ideal of youth and resistance 
to the anti-social tendency of the totalitarian family. 

The last section on Worship-Centered Fellowship contains a 
startling assertion (for Anglicans) that the liturgical daily offices are 
unsuitable as worship in a missionary church. Anglo-Catholics, for 
example, have long been contemptuous of “glorified Morning 
Prayer” (originally a ten-minute choir office) as a major form of 
corporate worship. The Eucharist is advocated instead, with em- 
phasis on its ‘‘sacrificial’’ (in the sense of being made holy) offering 
of ourselves and what we have. A church worshipping in this way 
cannot long continue to offer bread that represents exploitation all 
along the line from migrant wheat-workers to underpaid sales girls 
in bakeries! 

The Acland Amendment represents a compromise statement for- 
mulated between Sir Richard and the Bishop of Chichester. Originally 
it called for the abolition of the private ownership of the means of 
production as contrary to Christian morality and technically unwork- 
able. We need to be clear that in its present form it rests its case 
against “private ownership of the great resources of our community” 
upon moralistic and cultural grounds only. Even though it goes be- 
yond the Declaration in demanding abolition of the property-profit 
system it fails to register as much criticism of that system as we find 
in the Declaration. In the original version of the findings it appears 
as an “amendment” which did not receive more than a “majority” 
assent. (See p. 472, Introduction to the revised findings, for the Arch- 
bishop of York’s interpretation of its status.) 
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Postulates. The chief postulates of the Malvern Declaration seem to 
be five. These are (1) the Athanasian principle of means and ends; 
(2) the doctrine of “‘personalism’’; (3) the argument that a profit- 
economy is a “‘contracting”’ system; (4) the view that the Church is 
a model community for world order; and (5) the belief that the 
Eucharist is a “‘sacrifice”’ of social order and justice. Each of them is 
worth a brief comment or explanation. 

The critique of capitalism as subverting the true end of economy, 
consumption, for the sake of (profitable) production harks us back to 
St. Athanasius’ view that the essence of sin lies in the confusion of 
means and ends. In sociology this “‘sin’’ is known as the substitution 
of instrumental values for terminal values. In an earlier document 
the Archbishop of York has called on society “‘to reverse the reversal 
of the ‘natural order’ which is characteristic of our phase of civiliza- 
tion. ‘The ‘natural order’ is that consumption should control produc- 
tion, and that production should control finance. This order has 
during the last century and a half been completely inverted.’ ® 
Here we have evidence of traditional Catholic lex naturae elements 
in the Declaration, for that conception certainly underlay Athanasius’ 
thinking. Hence the old rule of moral theology that “means are proxi- 
mate ends” and we see its truth when profit as the “life of trade” 
pretends to be a means but actually becomes the motive and the 
master of enterprise. The natural law principle most certainly casts a 
critical light on finance-capitalism; for example, the definitive role of 
money today would surely bewilder St. Thomas Aquinas who 
“naturally” regarded money as a mere instrumentum oeconomicus, 
barren in itself (Aristotle called it tokos) and only used as a measure 
of real wealth for convenience’ sake. The problem of poverty in the 
midst of plenty affords a wide field for criticism from the standpoint 
of natural law! 

Several assertions to the effect that man is both social and personal 
imply the peculiar idea of ‘“‘personalism”? as a social principle in the 
Christian doctrine of man. Father Demant has ably explained the 
idea in contrast to liberal individualism and secular collectivism.’ 
It rests on the assumption that, in the Christian view, man is sub- 
human as well as sub-Christian apart from human association, but 
that ultimately his integrity derives from his child-relation to God, 
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making man a personal being as his Father is a personal Being. The 

doctrine of personalism is regarded by many of the Christian sociolo- 
gists in the Church of England as the only adequate defense against 
the depersonalization of man by technical collectivism into a mass- 
being. Machinery and mass production unquestionably present 
serious problems for the twin Christian values of freedom and order 
(personality and fellowship), but Dr. Temple, Murry, Demant and 
other Malvern members are certain that the economic cannot be 
subordinated to the human unless the human is humble before the 
divine. Theirs is definitely a theistic personalism as against any hu- 
manistic versions. They agree, however, that the issue is no longer be- 
tween individualism and collectivism but between personal (demo- 
cratic?) collectivism and totalitarian collectivism. Outside of Anglican 
literature, the most exhaustive Christian discussion of this question 
to date is found in Emmanuel Mounier’s A Personalist Manifesto. 

As for the view of the Declaration that finance-capitalism is a 
contracting and self-choking system, it should be pointed out that it 
departs here from classical economic theory as much as it embraces 
classical Christian doctrine in its other sections. Elements of the 
general ‘“‘under-consumption” theory of capitalist breakdown may 
be implied, as was the case in New Deal thinking in the depression of 
the thirties. More probably the Declaration has assumed some form 
of Hobson’s profit-at-the-expense-of-purchasing-power thesis, or 
even the Marxian analysis of capitalism as an ultimately self-de- 
feating expropriation of labor’s socially created surplus-value. ‘The 
Declaration, of course, did not offer a technical elaboration of its 
thesis and a study of the works of those who endorsed it show con- 
siderable differences in their account of capitalism’s weaknesses and 
rigidities. Acland, for example, insists on social ownership and con- 
trol as a necessary solution, while Temple believes that a “corpora- 
tive system” of strong social control can work side by side with private 
ownership of capital goods.® In any case, the Declaration has clearly 
repudiated the apologetic arguments of classical theory. 

The postulate that the Church is a model community for the 
social order, not a “club” to which world-weary Christians can re- 
pair for rest and the “Comfortable Gospel,” naturally and logically 
led the Malvern Conference to recommend the creation of “‘cells.”’ 
A majority of those at the meeting would, mutatis mutandis, favor 
separation of church and state, but they do not favor its usual result 
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— separation of church and society! It is assumed here that religion 
is not opium but a power driving men deeper into the struggles of 
historical existence, and that the Church exists to redeem the world 
as well as the souls in it, not as an end in itself. Its emphasis upon this 
idea of the Church and its function accords fully with the thinking of 
Oxford and Madras and also reflects the traditional viewpoint of the 
Anglican communion. 

The last postulate, that the Eucharist is a sacrifice (“offering of 
ourselves and all we are . . . now charged with the divine power’) 
of social order and justice really calls for a longer explanation be- 
cause it will be the least understood in non-Anglican circles. The 
word “‘sacrifice” in this connection is often thought to mean “‘re- 
enactment” whereas it really means ‘‘made holy and acceptable,” 
an offering. In this viewpoint the bread and wine symbolize the 
material and spiritual conditions of our human life. Thus it follows 
that, as the prerequisite of the sacrifice of the Cross was a perfected 
human nature, so the prerequisite of the sacrifice of the Eucharist is 
a perfected bread and wine (or material and spiritual order). For 
men of such belief it follows that, before they can offer their bread 
and wine, themselves, their souls and bodies, to be “blessed and 
shared in perfect fellowship,” they must examine the sources from 
which their offerings come. They cannot offer up into the divine 
order that which is disordered and imperfect through their own fault 
or failure. (The social implications of sacramental philosophy have 
recently been developed with brilliance by Frederick Hastings 
Smyth in his book Manhood into God, reviewed on page 456 of this 
issue.) Whence comes this bread and wine; is it fit for offering? 


DL 


Relevance to the American Churches. Since so much of the Malvern 
Declaration hinges upon a radical criticism of the present economic 
system it will be received in some American circles with dismay. 
Those who feel the most shock need to remember that Europeans 
(including the English) have been face to face with the stresses and 
strains of capitalist “contraction” for a longer time than we, although 
the thirties over here have been an eye-opener. In the first place, the 
system in Europe has ‘been operating towards its own conclusions 
for a longer period of time. In the second place, it has only been in 
recent years that we Americans have found it difficult to relieve our 
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contracting economy in the industrial East by exporting its unem- 
ployed labor and capital to a geographically expanding frontier in 
the West. The problem of continuous profitable employment of labor 
and profitable reinvestment of capital is relatively new for us. This 
difference in the objective economic conditions of the Old World and 
the New is reflected in popular economic thinking, both within and 
without the churches. The Lebensraum of Hitler’s slogan is no mere 
bluff and European churchmen like the Archbishop of York have 
known it for a long time. 

The chief difference, however, between the English and American 
stages of development is found in the time factor, England having been 
faced with capital congestion and unemployment for a longer period. 
In terms of the balance of income-distribution the general situation is 
already much the same. In America before the “‘crash”’ of 1929 about 
12 per cent of the people received nearly 50 per cent of the national 
income as compared with (approximately) 10 per cent in England 
receiving 50 per cent. In both countries a comparison with 1913 
figures shows about the same rate of concentration.* The recently 
released report of the Temporary National Economic Committee 
stresses technology rather than profits as the cause of increased 
monopoly and unemployment. Senator O’Mahoney, chairman of 
this Committee, points out that ‘‘full employment’? comes only in 
time of war and raised the question whether ‘‘only through war can 
the present economic system be operated in such a way as to approxi- 
mate full employment.’ 

American churchmen have not been completely blind to the prob- 
lem. Indeed, a cursory examination of the “social creeds” of the 
churches will show that much fundamental social thinking has long 
found its way into the synods and conventions of the American 
bodies.!! The majority of the American churches, including the nu- 
merically largest ones, have declared that social planning must be 
adopted and the profit motive subordinated to production for use, 
if we are ever to release the greater production-capacity of modern 
machine industry. In complete line with Malvern, for example, the 
United Church of Canada in 1934 held that despite gains made 
possible by modern science, we have dire want and poverty because 
production is deliberately restricted for the sake of higher prices.” 
After much debate a majority of the General Council of the Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches in 1934 voted for a resolution 
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advocating the abolition of a system of ‘‘exploitation” which creates 
industrial and civic strife and international war, precipitates un- 
employment periodically, perpetuates insecurity and progressively 
curtails man’s income. Consistently, the majority also favored scrap- 
ping the present system’s incentives and legal forms and the moral 
ideas which sustain it.13 

The secular press has been remarkably silent about the Declaration 
when it is remembered that it came from an important group of Eng- 
lish people speaking on questions which their Government had refused 
to answer in Commons debate. According to the London Church Times, 
there is ‘‘some significance”’ in the fact that the English press has 
likewise maintained a notable silence.'4 It is only natural that the 
Declaration should make its most immediate impression in America 
in the sister communion of the Anglican Church. The (Episcopal) 
Church League for Industrial Democracy convened a meeting in 
New Haven in February to discuss the Malvern Declaration to which 
nearly 400 persons came at their own expense. The Declaration is to be 
examined for possible use by an Episcopal Joint Commission to Keep 
Informed of the Work of the Archbishop of York, appointed at a 
General Convention in 1940 to co-operate with the World Council of 
Churches. Incidentally, this is the first known case of a national 
church appointing an official commission to keep track of a dignitary 
of another! 

One American group seems to have anticipated Malvern’s scheme 
of “cell” organization. Several laymen and clergy in the Fifth (mid- 
west) Province of the Protestant Episcopal Church have for the past 
three years been trying to create cells of people who are completely 
converted to Christian responsibility for social justice and under- 
standing. Their movement, known as Church Social Action, is not 
an organization and has never tried to become one, believing that 
it must at least begin as spontaneous and informal association, 
The Church League for Industrial Democracy decided at its New 
Haven meeting to push the development of cells; quite probably 
the United Christian Council for Democracy, a federation of 
social-action societies of the American churches, and the Fellowship 
of Socialist Christians, will also be heartened and stimulated. It 
seems fairly evident that the influence of Malvern wil] be in the 
direction of non-sectarian activity. ‘The Archbishop of York’s role at _ 
Malvern and his leadership in the ecumenical movement point to 
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church co-operation as a logical result of any vital social movement 
in the churches. Reunion is far more apt to grow out of common 
action against social evil than out of trading doctrinal formularies. 
In fact, the ecumenical movement as a whole, especially in recent 
years at Oxford and Madras, had revealed itself to be a “united 
front” defense movement of the churches against a common enemy 
in the secularism and anarchy of the civil order. 

The Malvern Declaration is controversial, of course. This is the 
best evidence that it deals with vital and fundamental issues con- 
fronting the church and the world. At this date it is too early to say 
what its effects will be. Obviously it was Malvern’s hope that the 
result will go beyond more debate, at least for those who understand 
and accept its lead. In dealing with the processes of social change it 
is always later than we think, but at no time in the past era has that 
uncomfortable truth been as evident as it is in the present violent 
phase of change in the world’s history. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND ITS ALTERNATIVES 
By JOHN C. BENNETT 


N THIS article I shall attempt to draw a map on which we can 
place the most important alternatives to Christianity which are 
open to modern man, and to suggest the kind of issues at stake 

between Christianity and each of those alternatives. 

It is desirable to limit the alternatives to those that are live options. 
The ancient religions of Greece and Rome are not live options. 
Religions which are closely interwoven with a particular national 
culture, such as Confucianism, are not live options. It is probable that 
Mohammedanism is not a live option for advanced civilizations. 
Certainly it is not for Americans. Judaism, except as it forms part of 
the Jewish-Christian tradition is scarcely a live option, though it is 
often claimed that Judaism is a universal religion. 

What are the live options? I realize that there are great dangers in 
any attempt to answer that question. It is easy to set up straw men 
and then knock them down one by one, celebrating over each a great 
victory. Also, one finds in the life philosophies of individuals all 
manner of combinations of these various alternatives with each other 
or with Christianity. There are some of these combinations, as we 
find them in sophisticated thinkers, which we can admire as rare 
flowers of the mind but hardly as possible religious philosophies for 
a large human group. An example of what I mean is the life philos- 
ophy of George Santayana. His peculiar combination of naturalism, 
Platonism, Catholicism, and his spectator’s detachment are more to 
be admired than imitated. However, there is value in attempting to 
draw this kind of map on which the main directions of life and 
thought can be placed. 


I 


I see four alternatives to Christianity. They are as follows: (1) 
mystical pantheism; (2) naturalistic humanitarianism; (3) a national- 
istic political religion; and (4) cynicism. I shall have something to 
Say about each of these alternatives and then suggest some of the 
issues that are involved between them and Christianity and the - 
place of faith and reason in dealing with those issues. 
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Mystical Pantheism. The purest example of mystical pantheism is 
doubtless the philosophy of Shankara which is one of the great tend- 
-encies in Hindu thought, but both Hinduism and Buddhism in 
general represent this type of religion. There has been a stream of 
mystical philosophy in the West which has entered into combination 
with Christianity particularly through the influence of Dionysius the 
Areopagite. Where Christians have been mystics, they have never 
been pure mystics and their position has been an unstable synthesis 
of Christianity and what I am calling mystical pantheism. There is 
a type of piety in the West, embodied best in Spinoza, which differs 
from the pantheism of Shankara in its affirmative attitude toward the 
cosmos as known to science and in its lack of a doctrine of mystical 
union. It would be wrong to classify this type of pantheism here with- 
out calling attention to these differences; but in contrast to Christian- 
ity this Western cosmic mysticism and Eastern acosmic mysticism 
have important elements in common. These common elements are as 
follows: God is thought of as impersonal being rather than as the 
living God who is lord of the world of time and change. The contrast 
between good and evil is transcended by God, and the human 
struggle against evil takes a secondary place. The values that are 
stressed are those which transcend the world of personal relations, 
and the highest goal is to lose the individuality of the finite person in 
a greater reality. The ethical ideal is one of detachment from all 
things finite rather than of devotion to the concrete realization of 
particular forms of human good. Mystical pantheism in the East 
has behind it a great tradition; in the West it is the private religion of 
- sophisticated souls. As we find it among us, it is usually combined 
with a good many of the elements of naturalistic humanitarianism. 
It is interesting to observe the frequent combination among con- 
temporary intellectuals of a public devotion to particular human 
causes and a private religion of a vaguely pantheistic type. 
Naturalistic Humanitarianism. The second alternative to Christianity 
I call naturalistic humanitarianism. Some forms of what would often 
be called ‘religious humanism” belong here, though the word “hu- 
manism”’ has broader connotations which make it a doubtful label for 
this position. The religious philosophy of John Dewey is of this gen eral 
type. I think that the same may be said of the Marxist movement in 
some of its phases. Marxism as a philosophy of life is not necessarily 
materialistic except in a technical sense which makes room for the 
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functioning reality of most of the things that we call spirit. Mechan- 
ical materialism has been rejected and what we have left is a kind 
of monistic naturalism which emphasizes the importance of the 
economic phases of the historical process. Marxism is really a faith 
and not, as Marxists have fondly believed, a science. It has been a 
prophetic faith in the historical factors which are making for the 
good society, in which the economic forces which now seem to drive 
man against his will can be mastered by man for his own ends. This 
good society will not be for the benefit of one class, but will be a 
universal society in which there will be no classes. There are those 
who believe that this high Marxist dream still controls the institutions 
of the Soviet Union and that it is the ultimate goal of all the devious 
policies of Stalin. All that I can say is that those who so believe have 
a degree of credulity that has not often been surpassed in the history 
of religion. For our purposes it would be a safer assumption to dis- 
tinguish between the Marxist dream with its supporting philosophy 
and Stalinist politics; to classify the former under the heading of 
“naturalistic humanitarianism” and the latter under the heading of 
“nationalistic political religions.” 

In America, this Marxist form of naturalistic humanitarianism is 
less influential than various liberal creeds which share in some degree 
the Marxist concern for social justice, which share the Marxist rejec- 
tion of historical religion, but which associate the first with the exten- 
sion of democracy by education and by liberal political action and 
which associate the second with a less doctrinaire philosophy of 
nature and history. It is important to emphasize the fact that the 
forms of naturalism that furnish the basis for a life philosophy in this 
country usually seek to preserve the reality of values. They do not 
level down experience to the world that is understood by physics 
and chemistry. Nor do they seek any transcendental background for 
human life, either as explanation or as the object of worship. They do 
share important Christian ethical standards without their theologi- 
cal foundations. In the volume of Credos, entitled I Believe, recently 
published as a sequel to the better known Life Philosophies, there are 
some thirty-seven statements of faith by contemporary intellectuals. 
Of these not more than two represent an avowed Christian position. 
ne vast majority would probably be classified under this heading of 
naturalistic humanitarianism.’”? The group as a whole is character- 
ized by a Christian concern for the dignity of all persons regardless of 
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human distinctions. The editor, Clifton Fadiman, in his introduction, © 
makes this just observation: ‘“There is something here for any man 
or woman of good will, and nothing for those in love with death or 
who have little but contempt for the aspiring spirit of man.’”? That 
sentence would apply to all whom I call “naturalistic humanita- 
rians,” whether they be liberals or Marxists. 

Nationalistic Political Religion. The third alternative to Christianity 
is some form of nationalistic political religion. Here there is a great 
deal of fluidity, and the barriers to communication in the world 
today make it extremely difficult to generalize concerning the actual 
state of this type of faith. The revival of Shintoism, the philosophy of 
Nazism, the Stalinist type of Communism and Fascism all belong 
here. Back of them all there lies the pressure of nationalism which is 
also present in a less neurotic form in the democratic nations. Our 
nationalism is not organized into a total philosophy, and it is qualified 
by the openness of our society to Christian and humanitarian in- 
fluences which transcend nationalism. Moreover, it seems to be the 
case that our nationalism at present tends to take the form of isola- 
tionism rather than the form of aggressive militarism. It is important 
to realize that behind the religious phenomenon of nationalism there 
is a universal human tendency to exalt those interests which are the 
interests of one’s own group, those interests which are warmer 
because they are our own or the interests of those who are close to us. 
What we are dealing with in religious nationalism is something as old 
as Totemism now writ large in the life of a modern nation. 

Nationalistic political religion in its clearest form is found in con- 
junction with the rejection of all individualism. It is ranged openly 
against the universal religions. It fortifies itself with a doctrine of 
race which limits the range of moral obligation. It has sought to 
capture the minds and the souls of a generation, offering both a 
cause that is dearer than life and a promise of national redemption. 
It scorns universal moral standards except as these can be used to 
cloak its designs and to deceive those who are foolish enough to 
believe in them, and to believe in the word of those who so use them. 
It scorns the quest for objective truth. 

This nationalistic political religion is found in its purest form in 
National Socialist philosophy. Fascism has always been forced to 
come to terms with the universalism of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Stalinism has a background of universalistic philosophy to which it 
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must do lip service. In Germany this National Socialism as a total 
view of life has been seriously compromised by the pact with Russia, 
and it may have degenerated into what Rauschning calls ‘‘a revolu- 
tion of Nihilism” in important circles. But however cynical it may 
have become at the top, it still provides for some millions of people 
an object of fanatical loyalty for which they are willing to sacrifice 
their own lives and enslave others. 

Cynicism. ‘The best way in which to point out what I mean by 
cynicism is to distinguish between cynicism and pessimism. Many 
naturalistic humanitarians may be pessimists about the fate of man 
on this planet and they may have no confidence in the preservation 
of the highest values realized in human life. But they are not cynics 
because they realize the value of values; they believe in the dignity of 
man. Bertrand Russell in his famous Free Man’s Worship represents 
pessimism without cynicism. The cynic is one who doubts the value 
of values. The cynic is one who has no faith in human dignity. He 
scoffs at man, not as the victim of great cosmic and historical tragedy, 
but as a poor actor in a farce. Who are the cynics? I am not sure. 
Cynicism is often a pose. The pessimist who seeks to convince him- 
self that the grapes are sour anyway may talk like a cynic without 
being one. Many of us may have moments of cynicism. Those who 
in the interests of national policy descend to the lowest levels of 
treachery may be cynics in an important area and yet have their 
own positive creed which assumes the reality of values within the 
nation’s life. Cynicism is a disease of the soul rather than a philosophy 
of life that men choose to accept or deliberately teach. 


II 


I have said enough about the alternatives to Christianity that 
constitute live options in the modern world to provide background 
for the main purpose of this article. That purpose is to illustrate the 
nature of the decisions which Christians must make as they confront 
these alternatives. 

Three kinds of decision are associated with these alternatives, but 
there are differences between the alternatives in the kinds of decision 
each calls for. I shall first state the three kinds of decision and then 
discuss each of them as it is related to one or another of the alter- 
natives. 


The three kinds of decision are as follows: (1) Ultimate religious 
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decisions; (2) decisions based upon the unsolved problems which may 
be involved in one or more of these alternatives; (3) decisions based 
upon what appear to be self-contradictions in one or more of these 
alternatives or contradictions with facts or forms of human good, the 
recognition of which is much wider than the influence of Christianity. 

Ultimate Religious Decisions. This first kind of decision is most 
evident when we are dealing with cynicism or mystical pantheism. 
There is no possibility of arguing with a cynic who refuses to recognize 
the value of values. It may be possible to show from his life history 
that the person who claims to be a cynic is really a disappointed 
idealist and not a cynic at all; but the disease of cynicism can only be 
healed by grace and not overcome by argument. 

Similarly with those who represent an extreme form of mystical 
pantheism there is no possibility of argument. Those who deny the 
importance of history, who hunger to put off all traces of finite self- 
hood and to find fulfillment in a Nirvana which transcends all known 
distinctions of value, which transcends all experiences of human 
community, have made a fundamental choice which cannot be 
opposed by arguments based upon another choice that contradicts it. 
Of course, it is always possible to indicate the inconsistencies by 
which an individual seeks to appropriate the results of both choices 
without realizing what he is doing. Our contemporaries who seek to 
combine a pantheistic type of piety with humanitarian zeal might 
find, if some inhibitions were removed, that in Christianity both 
their passion for justice and their private religious devotion were 
related to each other more fruitfully and that Christianity puts each 
in a better context because it does justice to the other. To choose 
between two ultimate presuppositions about life does involve an 
intuition, but those who choose the Hebrew-Christian presupposition 
usually are unaware that they have done so. All American empirical 
theologians who scorn intuition as a source of religious knowledge 
assume the world-affirming and history-affrming outlook of the West 
without realizing that they depend upon an intuition at that level of 
their thought. An interesting illustration of this fact is the conclusion 
of the first part of the volume by Professors Wieman and Horton 
entitled: The Growth of Religion. The attempt is made to give a defini- 
tion of “high religion,” a definition that is supposed to be based upon 
a survey of the religions of the world. But this definition illustrates 
the difficulty found by all who are controlled by the Hebrew-Chris- 
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tian tradition and by the activism of the West in contemplating the 
possibility of an alternative that denies their basic presupposition. 
This definition runs as follows: ‘“The purpose and goal of high religion 
may be defined as the progressive reorganization of the world into 
a system of mutually sustaining activities humanly appreciated, 
whereby the endless growth of meaning and value is fostered. Its God 
is the Being whereon the accomplishment of this aim ultimately 
depends” (p. 231). That is a good minimum statement of American 
Christianity minus all specific Christian symbols. It may be a good 
statement of the least common denominator of the religion of the 
future, but that judgment does not rest upon a purely empirical 
investigation without benefit of intuition. 

Decisions Based Upon Unsolved Problems Which May Be Involved in One 
or More of These Alternatives. I shall give two illustrations of this kind 
of decision. Both of them are related to the issues between Christian- 
ity and naturalistic humanitarianism. 

In contrast to mystical pantheism the Hebrew-Christian tradition 
and naturalistic humanitarianism have much in common. Both take 
seriously the realization of goods within time and history. In contrast 
to the nationalistic political religions, both represent ethical univer- 
salism. But they differ profoundly in their estimate of sin and in their 
attitude toward the significance of the events which Christianity asso- 
ciates with revelation and redemption. On those points there is the 
necessity of decision which is closer to the first form of religious deci- 
sion though it may be supported by many converging decisions. 

But I am here limiting my attention to two decisions which emerge 
from the questions which naturalistic humanitarianism leave un- 
answered. 

The first has been clearly presented by F. R. Tennant in his 
discussion of the implications of the evidences for cosmic teleology. 
After a chapter of arguments (Philosophical Theology, Vol. 1, Chap. 4) 
which he believes lead to what he calls the “alogical probability” 


that the world depends upon a divine mind, Tennant makes this 
statement: 


Further back than a creative Spirit it is neither needful nor possible to go. But 
further back than the world we can and must go, because the notion of a non- 
intelligent world that produces intelligent beings and makes itself intelligible, that 
can have no purpose and yet abundantly seems to bespeak one, and so forth, is 
not the clearest and most reason-satisfying conception that our minds can build. 
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Tennant, in those words, is giving us the results of his decision, a 
decision which he regards as non-coercive but yet which commands 
his mind as he faces the facts of nature and human life. It is his 
decision that the process of nature is not self-sufficient, that it points 
beyond itself to a divine mind which alone can provide an adequate 
explanation of the mystery of existence. I believe that Tennant is 
right. He may make this decision as a Christian, in spite of his great 
show of objectivity, and yet it is a decision which may appeal to the 
mind as reasonable even apart from the influence of Christianity. 
Plato in the Tenth Book of the Laws comes to a similar decision. It 
has behind it more than argument. It has behind it the vague feeling 
of the common man that there must be some great being behind the 
order and the beauty in the world and the amazingly complicated 
organisms and structures which make possible the realization of 
value. This decision has behind it an impressive record of careful 
thought and an impressive mass of stubborn human intuitions. But 
there are many of our contemporaries who do not make this decision. 
They do not feel called upon to seek an explanation of the process of 
nature but take it as self-sufficient. When confronted with the claim 
that mind is a means of explanation that does not point beyond itself 
in the same way in which the process of nature points beyond itself to 
mind, they regard the claim as a mere survival of crude anthro- 
pomorphism. 

The arguments of this order for Theism are not as coercive as the 
Thomists claim them to be. Perhaps they involve a background of 
religious appreciation on which Tennant refuses to depend. They 
are not the results of empirical theology, but rather they depend upon 
assumptions which must accompany it. Yet, the decision involved in 
Tennant’s argument is less arbitrary and hence more rational than, 
for example, the Barthian faith in revelation. It is a decision which 
supports faith in revelation and it is a decision which is in turn sup- 
ported by the new levels of evidence for the existence of a divine 
mind which are available to those who see the clear traces of the 
influence of such a mind in the Christian revelation. 

My second illustration of a decision based upon an unsolved 
problem is involved in our experience of moral obligation. ‘Those 
who represent naturalistic humanitarianism usually have a keen 
sense of moral obligation. Often they are more sensitive to the moral 
demands made upon us by the claims of intellectual honesty and 
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by the needs of exploited classes and races than is the case with a 
large proportion of Christians. There is no more single-minded 
servant of good causes than John Dewey, the great American prophet 
of naturalistic humanitarianism. Indeed, with him, the rejection of 
transcendental ‘Theism is in large part the result of his desire to clear 
the way for the effort to realize values in concrete human experience. 
So long as the claims of moral obligation coincide with the will of 
society or at least with the will of a section of society which is free to 
organize its life in some measure according to the demands of con- 
science, and so long as those who are in advance of the will of society 
are tolerated and even admired at a distance by the many, one can 
be satisfied with the idea that moral obligation is but an extension 
by reason of the social pressures which are on the side of a collective 
rather than an individualistic good. But when conscience demands 
of us that we reject the pattern that society seeks to impose upon us 
even at the cost of an indefinite degree of suffering, perhaps the 
suffering of the Cross, then moral obligation points beyond itself to 
the mind and will of God. Humanity at its best has often known this 
experience of being obliged to swear to its own hurt and change not. 
We see this in such a figure as Jeremiah who is under command and 
must speak the word of God whatever the consequences to himself. In 
another context, we find the same sense of a moral absolute in the 
experience of Socrates who refuses to escape from prison and from 
death in order to remain true to his mission. Plato and Socrates 
emphasized the same experience when, in the Republic, they show 
that we should prefer the fate of the man who preferred justice to 
injustice even though he were to win a reputation for injustice by 
doing justice, even though he were to bring upon himself all of the 
penalties for injustice by doing justice. 

The Italian novelist, Silone, in Bread and Wine, has laid bare in a 
remarkable way what we might call the logic of moral experience. He 
describes a young man who, against his conscience, had joined the 
police and betrayed his anti-Fascist friends. He had been unable to 
escape from himself, and soon discovered that more terrible than the 
thought that he might be found out was the thought that there was 
no sanction of morality except the fear of being found out. He goes 
on to describe his experience in these words: 


The idea that everything was matter, that the idea of good was inseparable from 
the idea of utility (even if it were social utility) and was based on the idea of punish- 
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ment, became insupportable to me. Punishment by whom? The state? The group? 
_ Public opinion? But what if the state, the group, public opinion were immoral? 
Besides, supposing there were a definite method, a definite technique, of doing evil 
with assured impunity: what would be the basis of morality? Could a technique 
which eliminated all danger of retribution destroy the distinction between good and 
evil? That thought terrified me. I became filled with dread of chaos, of the void 
(pp. 262-263). 


In times of moral decision, when the scales are weighted on the side 
of treason to the best that we have known, when society is a sanction 
for evil rather than for good and when it has the power to punish 
all who refuse to call evil good and good evil, will it not be a natural 
extension of the sense of moral obligation to realize that what we 
choose makes a difference to more than ourselves, to more than 
society, to God who transcends both? There is no coercive argument 
here. Those who have never felt the authority of the moral imperative 
must regard such a statement as meaningless words. ‘Those who have 
never imagined themselves in a situation in which they might be 
compelled to go against every social sanction, except the sanction of 
a weak minority confronted by punishment for its integrity, will fail 
to understand. Moral experience and reflection upon it must be 
woven together. Those who are so prepared may not unreasonably 
find that devotion to God grows out of the better understanding of 
moral experience. This line of thought is familiar as one form of the 
moral argument for God employed by many Christians since Kant 
laid such great emphasis upon the importance of the moral impera- 
tive. No one has ever laid bare the roots of it better than Horace 
Bushnell in his famous autobiographical sermon in Yale Chapel. 
The contemporary thinker who has worked it into a conception of 
religious knowledge most persuasively is John Baillie. It can be said 
of this argument, as it can be said of all of the classical arguments for 
the existence of God, that they are not logical demonstrations but 
rather well-worn channels through which human experience and 
reflection upon it naturally move. Each of them, as I have repeatedly 
said, involves decisions of its own. These decisions do not depend 
entirely upon Christian experience, for they have a broader base than 
that; not a base as broad as human religion or rational thought but 
broad enough to give some independent preparation for and con- 
firmation of the decision of Christian faith. 

Decisions Based Upon What Appear To Be Self-contradictions. The final 
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kind of decisions to be discussed is that based upon what appear to be 
self-contradictions in one or more of these alternatives, or contradic- 
tions with facts or forms of human good, the recognition of which is 
much wider than the influence of Christianity. 

The best illustrations of this kind of decision are to be found in the 
relation between Christianity and nationalistic political religion. ‘The 
aspirations of the adherents of National Socialism are, in the long 
run, self-destructive. They are seeking to organize a world according 
to a unified pattern, and they do it by first sowing such hatred of 
themselves that sooner or later it will destroy their pattern. The 
habits of treachery which they inculcate will prevent the development 
of any healthy solidarity. Their disregard of objective standards of 
truth and morality will threaten in the long run the science on which 
their technological efficiency depends, and it will prevent the devel- 
opment of the natural cements which hold a people together. Their 
tyranny will develop such fear and inhibitions that the creative side 
of men will be smothered, and persons will become mere shells of 
persons. Their militarism will lead to an endless succession of wars at 
a time when war is suicidal. The adherents of these nationalistic 
philosophies will discover sooner or later that it is not by their means 
that nations can grow or that humanity can be organized effectively 
for any long sustained purpose. If there are some of them who are 
controlled by an impulse that is suggestive of what Freud calls the 
death impulse and who count death better than life, they may not 
recognize the failure of their work, but such are surely in the minor- 
ity. If there are indoctrinated youth and fanatical theorists who will 
continue to insist that the way that must lead to universal suicide 
is the way of life and that the greatest of all goods is to kill if possible 
and to die if necessary for one’s country, the rank and file of those 
who are caught by these ideas will sooner or later, as their conse- 
quences become clear, turn from them with nausea. Pragmatic 
arguments for religious convictions are often precarious, but this 
negative pragmatism, to use Professor Hocking’s term, seems safe 
enough. If a philosophy of life leads ultimately to general disaster 
and even to the frustration of the deeper aspirations of those who live 
by it, that philosophy of life is not only evil but also false. 

Nationalistic political religions, particularly when they are sup- 
ported by doctrines of racial exClusiveness, break down because they 
contradict one stubborn fact — the essential unity of humanity. It 
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may be that the unity of humanity is best supported by faith in God 
as the common Creator and Lord of men; but that is not its only 
support. It is a biological as well as a theological fact. It is a fact 
revealed in our fateful interdependence. But more important, it is 
a fact of human fellowship when men are not inhibited by racial and 
nationalistic dogmas, and sometimes when they are so inhibited. 
Every friendship between Aryan and Jew, between Negro and 
Caucasian, is irrefutable proof to those who experience it that human- 
ity is one and that racial dogmas are lies. Those who say otherwise 
deny what the readers of these words know at first hand to be a fact. 


III 


In this article I have sought to do no more than draw a kind of 
map of the alternatives to Christianity and of the most important 
issues between Christianity and those alternatives. As appears from 
this discussion, we can clearly see important functions of reason in 
relation to the Christian decision. But reason does not operate in- 
dependently of decisions of faith. I have tried to show how inter- 
dependent reason and faith are in this area. I have also tried to sug- 
gest that there are decisions of faith that support the distinctively 
Christian decision, though they also have a broader base than 
Christian experience. 

This confirmation of Christianity may be seen also if we realize 
that Christianity enters into combination with each of the alterna- 
tives, except cynicism, against the others. It is supported by mystical 
pantheism, naturalistic humanitarianism, and nationalistic political 
religions in the argument with the cynic. It is supported by the 
universalism of mystical pantheism and of naturalistic humanitarian- 
ism against all forms of nationalism or racialism. It is supported by 
naturalistic humanitarianism in the argument with mystical panthe- 
ism concerning the significance of the historical process and concern- 
ing the importance of the moral struggle. It is supported by mystical 
pantheism in its argument with the naturalistic humanitarianism 
concerning the religious need of men for a supreme object of devotion 
that transcends every specific finite good and for a way of life that 
leads to an ultimate security in the face of all the changes and chances 
of the temporal order. 


PERSONAL COUNSELLING IN EARLY 
PROTESTANTISM 


By JOHN T. McNEILL 


HE function of the director of conscience or guide of souls is 

probably as ancient or as universal as human society itself. 

In the history of Hinduism, Stoicism, Judaism and Christi- 
anity it has attained a high degree of technical expertness and social 
importance. With the development of auricular confession and peni- 
tential discipline in the medieval church, soul guidance became 
sacramentalized and routinized as never before. But by way of escape 
from the severity of this regimentation there arose within the system 
a great variety of modifications and relaxations, reaching to the no- 
torious abuses of the indulgence traffic. This was the issue on which 
occurred the first explosion of Luther’s controversy with the Roman 
church, and nowhere did he attack medievalism more impetuously 
than in this sector of the combat. The Protestant rejection of belief 
in purgatory meant the removal of one of the foundations of the 
medieval penance system. Luther’s doctrines of Justification by faith 
and priesthood of the laity stood in direct Opposition respectively to 
the conceptions of satisfactory works and of sacerdotal authority that 
had lent support to the medieval practice. From the Protestant posi- 
tion the latter was condemned not only where it was lax but also 
where it was regular. 


I 


Wherever, as in sixteenth-century Europe, religion is a strong fac- 
tor in culture, the need for the work of guidance becomes a problem 
of religion. Despite its negative attitude toward the medieval plan 
and doctrine of penance, Lutheranism could not be indifferent to 
the necessity of formulating methods of personal guidance. More- 
over, Lutheranism preserved and emphasized certain elements, de- 
rived from the ancient church, that were favorable to the cultivation 
of a personal ministry. The fundamental concepts of sin and re- 
pentance were not called in question but reinforced. The pastoral 
office, though shorn of most of its sacerdotal claims, was retained in 
high esteem and authority, and the relation of minister to people was 
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one of paternal responsibility. The attempt to fix this relation in a 
scriptural pattern.was not so. pronounced in Lutheranism as in the 
Reformed church, which undertook to draw from the Bible, and to 
follow, with necessary adaptations, a blueprint of church polity and 
discipline. The priesthood of believers, as Luther habitually defined 
it with the help of Scripture, meant mutual spiritual help — “to 
pray for others, and to teach one another mutually the things that 
are of God.” With this conception in mind, Luther, Zwingli and 
Calvin used Scripture to authorize confessions to laymen. 

Nor were all traces of medieval practice set aside in the Reforma- 
tion churches. This need not surprise us in view of the fact that, in 
both main branches of Protestantism, the ministry in the first gener- 
_ ation was recruited largely from the ranks of the old priesthood. Frag- 
ments from the medieval as well as from the ancient church practice 
can be discerned in the developing Protestant methods of soul guid- 
ance. We may say if we will, with proper explanations, that the 
confessional was abolished by the Reformers: it would be no less in 
accord with the facts to say that it was reformed. 


II 


The Protestant minister was appointed to preach, conduct public 
worship and administer the sacraments; in addition it was his func- 
tion to exercise through private counsel an intimate ministry to in- 
dividuals. Spiritual counselling was also a duty of the qualified lay- 
man. 

Two points of contrast with medieval practice at once become evi- 
dent. The first is that spiritual guidance of the individual was now 
placed on a basis almost purely voluntary. This is true of Protestant- 
ism generally; in Calvinism there was established, however, an ob- 
ligatory inquiry where definite offenses were involved. The other 
point of contrast with traditional penance was that the sacramental 
interpretation gave place to a scriptural one, and thereby absolution 
took on a changed significance. It became important not as the 
voice of a divinely authorized priest but as the voice of God in the 
Scripture, authoritative and comforting, regardless of the priestly 
rank of him who gave it audible utterance. 

Luther valued confession and absolution primarily as guidance, 
help, relief, and comfort to distressed souls. In the Babylonian Captiv- 
ity (1520) he writes: “Of private confession . . . I am heartily in 
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favor ... for it is a cure without an equal for distressed con- 
sciences. For when we have laid bare our conscience to our brother 

. . we receive from our brother’s lips the word of comfort spoken 
by God himself.”” The confessor may, indeed, be a layman. The pas- 
sage on binding and loosing in Matthew 18:18 is, according to Luther, 
addressed to every Christian. This affords an interesting application 
of the doctrine of lay priesthood. The Formula Missae of 1523 shows 
further Luther’s desire to abandon the obligatory confessional. All 
that Luther demands is notice to the minister of intention to com- 
mune, in order that he may admit those only who can give evidence 
of understanding of the faith, and may comfort and console those 
who are in trouble and temptation. Even this examination is ordi- 
narily to be required only once a year, and some may be “so under- 
standing’ that they need it only once in a lifetime, or not at all. 
Shameless offenders in conduct, such as adulterers, drunkards, 
gamblers, usurers and slanderers, are to be excluded from com- 
munion unless they give proof of repentance. Private confession, 
Luther adds, though not necessary, ‘‘is useful and not to be de- 
spised.”’ In his Confitendi Ratio of 1520 Luther protests against the 
detailed enumeration of sins on the basis of a “‘wearisome catalogue 
of distinctions” framed by the casuists, a procedure which he thinks 
altogether useless and harmful. This is a characteristic passage. 
Luther was concerned with the sinful nature of the penitent, not 
with his sins in detail, and he deplores the insistence upon ransacking 
the memory to make the list of misdeeds complete. In a sermon on 
confession of 1524 he advises the confessant to confine his statement 
to those offenses that come to mind at the time, and to make it brief. 
God is able to forgive where the sinner has forgotten, and he should 
place his trust not in confession but in God. 

The Lutheran confessions of faith reflect Luther’s main emphases 
on confession and absolution. The Torgau Articles of 1530 contain a 
section on confession in which these views are in fact briefly sum- 
marized. In the Augsburg Confession (1530) three articles are devoted 
to these topics (xi, xii, xxv). The signers profess that they continue to 
practice confession and absolution, ordinarily in preparation for com- 
munion, but without requiring the enumeration of all sins: for in 
that case consciences would never find peace. Repentance (Busse) 
consists, they say, of contrition, or terrors smiting the conscience 
because of sin, and faith (which springs from the Gospel and the 
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absolution) that the sins are forgiven. The people are taught to prize 
absolution as the voice of God and a great consolation to anxious 
consciences. Chrysostom is quoted in a passage favoring confession 
to God rather than to man, and Gratian is cited as authority for the 
view that confession is of human, not divine, law: ‘“‘Nevertheless, be- 
cause of the great benefit of absolution, and because it is otherwise 
useful to the conscience, confession is retained among us.”’ It is ob- 
vious that the “‘benefit of absolution’? is prized for its importance in 
the reconstruction of personality: the implied reference to the super- 
natural realm is not such as to exalt the officiant as the bearer of 
divine pardon. 

In the Apology for the Augsburg Confession, Melanchthon supports 
these positions in an extended argument against the demand of the 
opposing theologians that Innocent III’s canon on penance (Lateran 
Council, 1215, canon xxi) be restored. The benefit of absolution is 
that Christians believe remission of sins to be “freely granted for 
Christ’s sake.”? The fixed time for this required in the canon has no 
authority, but it is alleged that “‘most men in our churches use the 
sacraments, absolution and the Lord’s Supper, often in the year.” 
The enumeration of sins is not required by divine law, and is aban- 
doned in order not to ensnare consciences as has been done in the 
past. The statement that faith is a part of repentance is reaffirmed; 
and it is pointed out that the old method of detailed interrogatories 
in confession has led to confusion. The doctrine of penance has be- 
come ‘‘a doctrine of despair,”’ while the Lutheran teaching is ‘““more 
healthful to consciences.”’ Absolution is retained ‘‘as being the word 
of God which by divine authority the power of the keys pronounces 
upon each,” and again: ‘‘as the voice of God remitting sins and con- 
soling consciences.”’ The confession commanded in James 5:16 is a 
mutual one, not the private enumeration of sins to a priest. Canonical 
satisfactions are condemned: scriptural repentance implies newness 
of life and entails the good works that are the fruits of this renewal. 

The early Lutheran pastor counselled and absolved his parishion- 
ers privately, but he was not encouraged to carry this ministry to 
private homes where his counsels were unwelcome. Bugenhagen’s 
Kirchenordnung for Brunswick (1528) advises against visiting the sick 
without request and the Wittenberg Kirchenordnung of 1533 forbids 
this. Similar regulations occur elsewhere. Olavus Petri’s Swedish 
Church Manual (1529), which has recently been rendered into English 
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with an introduction by O. V. Anderson (Rock Island, 1940), con- 
tains, however, an extended form for the visitation of the sick. Here 
a long prayer of confession is recited by the sick man, and the min- 
ister is instructed to “cheer and comfort him in this manner: Dear 
brother (sister) as you have now made your confession before God 
and me, I declare unto you (in accordance with God’s command) 
the full forgiveness of your sins.”” An address of exhortation and com- 
fort follows; the Lord’s Supper is administered, after which there are 
prayers for the recovery of the sick person and another exhortation 
beginning: “‘Do not worry about anything but hold fast to Christ.” 
In this manual there is also a form “‘for ministering to those about to 
be executed,’ marked by carefully chosen expressions of consolation 
and admonition and including a direction for “inquiry if his sins 
cause him any concern, and if he has anything unsettled with any- 
one.” 


tit 


The Reformed branch of early Protestantism linked soul-guidance 
with a system of church discipline. H. Strohl has shown that CE&co- 
lampadius was the first to assert in Protestantism a church censor- 
ship independent of the civic government.! His plan for Basel (1529) 
involved the appointment of three approved laymen to give ‘‘pa- 
ternal” guidance by private exhortation and correction. As represent- 
ing the church, they had power of excommunication. Zwingli favored 
the plan for Zurich, but the Zurich magistrates objected. Bucer, after 
visiting Basel, helped to introduce the system at Ulm, and in 1531 
got three Kirchenpfleger appointed for Strassburg. But they were 
nominated by the magistrates; and in the new constitution of 1534 
church discipline at Strassburg was placed under laymen so ap- 
pointed. The results were not satisfactory. Bucer desired that the lay 
censors should be representatives of the church itself. With this de- 
fect of the Strassburg order in mind he wrote his Von der wahren Seel- 
sorge (On the True Cure of Souls) (1538), the weightiest early Protes- 
tant treatise on pastoral care. I have so far failed to obtain a copy 
of this book, but its contents have been reviewed by A. Hardeland 
(Geschichte der speziellen Seelsorge, Berlin, 1898) and more fully by J. 
Courvoisier (La notion d’Eglise chez Bucer, Paris, 1933). Bucer stresses 
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the Christian community and the mutuality of the Christian life with - 
respect to spiritual and likewise to material services. He wishes to 
restore the diaconate, and to establish an efficient discipline in which 
deacons and ministers serve under the leadership of a supervising min- 
_ ister or “bishop.” The latter is not a medieval prelate but primus inter 
pares. An intermediate rank of ministry is that of the elders, who are 
not laymen as in Geneva. The impressive language of Ezekiel 34:4 is 
utilized as a basis on which to list five categories of persons for whom 
Seelsorge is to be exercised. (The order in Ezekiel is not followed, how- 
ever.) These classes are: the lost, including all humans outside the 
Christian fold; the backsliders who stray away after having begun 
the Christian life; the wounded, who need the healing of repentance; 
the weak, who yield to worldliness and lack faith; and finally the 
sound members of the flock who are to be guarded in their good con- 
_ dition by instruction both in church and in their homes. The book 
bears a suggestion of a foreign mission (“das wir hingangen in alle 
welt und sein Evangeli[um] aller creaturen predigen”), but mainly 
stresses a revival of discipline in the parish life. The penalties imposed 
are to be regarded, not as satisfactions for past sins, but as the antidote 
for sin or a prophylaxis against future ills of the soul. Bucer would 
adjust the censures to the personal needs of the penitent as a physician 
prescribes for a patient. In this work, as in his theology in general, 
Bucer is a link between the Lutheran and the Reformed church. He 
may, indeed, have owed something to Zwingli’s Der Hirt (The Shep- 
herd, 1524), which we may regard as the earliest Protestant book on 
the ministry. The influence of Bucer’s treatise on the development of 
Calvin’s thought is probable; but, as we shall see, Calvin had inde- 
pendently reached similar views before its publication. 

Zwingli’s Shepherd? is an urgent appeal for faithfulness and sin- 
cerity in the pastorate, with a wealth of scriptural examples; but it 
lacks Bucer’s considered application to the details of pastoral duty. 
The emphasis is on the fearless utterance of Scripture truth, even 
though this should lead to martyrdom. In his True and False Religion 
(1525) Zwingli discusses the cure of souls under the heading “Con- 
fession.”’ God alone remits sins and heals our hearts, but ‘‘no one 
forbids your unbinding your wound before a wise counsellor,” who 
will send you to the heavenly physician. The wise counsellor is the 


2 Der Hirt. Text in Zwingli’s Siimmiliche Werke, m1, pp. 1-68. Cf. A. Baur, Zwingli’s Theologie, 1, 
1885, pp. 370-80. 
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minister of the Word; and Zwingli allegorizes on the wine and oil 
of the Good Samaritan, as repentance and grace. Auricular confes- 
sion is a consultation in which the God-appointed minister advises 
what will bring peace of mind. Other kinds of confession include that 
indicated in James 5:16 which takes place ‘“‘when we inform our 
neighbor or some learned scholar of our secret guilt’’ that he may 
pray with or counsel us. He condemns the use of this passage to sup- 
port the former system. ‘‘Secret confession therefore is a consultation, 
the keys are the expounding of the Gospel, and all else is mere windy 
gabblem mars 

Shortly before the appearance of Bucer’s treatise on the cure of 
souls, and shortly after the opening of his own work in Geneva, Cal- 
vin, with Farel, had tried to make provision for personal discipline 
and guidance in the Geneva church. In the Catechism of 1537 he laid 
it down that pastors instruct the people “‘in public and in private,” 
leading them by good example to purity of life. They are to feed the 
sheep and slay the wolves, that is, conduct the teachable by exhorta- 
tion and restrain and correct obstinate rebels. The Memorandum of. 
the Ministers which followed provides, in order to guard the sanctity 
of communion (the prime motive in Calvin’s discipline), for the elec- 
tion of “certain persons of good life and testimony” to assist the min- 
isters in the examination of communicants. Neighbors and relatives 
of those under discipline are to co-operate with these deputies, and 
remonstrate with the offenders before the cases are given publicity. 

The system established by the Ecclesiastical Ordinances of 1541 in- 
cludes the order of elders, men of “spiritual prudence” chosen from 
the members of the city councils and representing each quarter of the 
city. Their function is to supervise the conduct of everyone, ‘‘admon- 
ish lovingly” the erring, and report the obstinate to the consistory 
for discipline. 

Provision is also made in the document for the visitation of the sick 
and the imprisoned; and at this point there is no such hesitation as 
we have noted in certain Lutheran church orders. The pastor is to 
call on the sufferer within three days after the beginning of an illness. 
In an instruction on the visitation of the sick, attached to the Form of 
Prayers of 1542, Calvin affirms that the office of the minister is not 
only to teach publicly but “so far as may be to admonish, exhort, re- 
buke and console each one in particular.” This involves the duty of 
visiting the sick and consoling them by the word of God, interpreting 
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their affliction, using all proper means whereby he may comfort their 
distress, and giving, if he can, “bodily relief to the afflicted poor.” 


IV 


Thus in Calvinism the cure of souls is tied in with a highly organ- 
ized system of discipline. But within the system, or side by side with 
it, there took place a good deal of private consultation. Calvin’s con- 
ception of private confession has been largely neglected, although he 
treats the subject with some fulness. Since J. A. Mohler’s Symbolik 
(1828) writers who have turned to the subject have tended to stress 
the difference of Calvin’s from Luther’s position in his substitution of 
“mortification and vivification” for Luther’s “contrition and faith.” 
Calvin, however, owed something to Melanchthon for these terms, as 
Mohler was aware. 

However Calvin’s definition of poenitentia may have differed from 
that of Luther, his conception of the nature and use of private con- 
fession was closely similar to Luther’s as described above. In the 
final edition of the Jnstztutes (mm, iv) Calvin condemns the ‘“‘sophistry 
and jargon” of the schoolmen on confession, contrition and satis- 
faction. He criticizes the use of James 5:16 to support confession to 
priests only. James really means “‘that revealing our infirmities one 
to another, we should assist each other with mutual advice and con- 
solation.”’ The confession sanctioned by Scripture is secret confession 
to God and a voluntary confession to men. Two kinds of private con- 
fession are scriptural: the mutual confession of the passage in James, 
and confession to a qualified spiritual adviser — ‘‘any member of the 
church who shall appear most suitable.” The latter will ordinarily 
be a minister, since ministers (in Matt. 16:19, 18:18, John 20:23) “‘are 
said to remit sins and to loose souls.’”’ Though confession of this second 
kind is not a monopoly of the ministers, Calvin urges the troubled be- 
liever to go to his own pastor and “‘privately implore his assistance 
whose office it is, both publicly and privately, to comfort the people 
of God with the doctrine of the Gospel.” 

Calvin, no less than Luther, insists on the voluntary character of 
private confession. There must be “no yoke upon the conscience.” 
As in Lutheranism confession is an act commended but not com- 
manded. “Such confession ought to be free, so as not to be required 
of all, but only to be recommended to those who conceive themselves 
to need it.”? And confessants are not to be expected to enumerate all 
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their sins “‘but only in so far as they may think it beneficial to them- 
selves.”? Pastors should maintain this liberty and defend it with all 
their power in order to guard against tyranny and superstition. In his 
tract On the Necessity of Reforming the Church (1544), Calvin assails the 
old system as inducing either bondage of the conscience or hypocrisy. 
“Let every man, I say, be at liberty to do in this matter what he 
feels to be expedient for himself.” 


V 


Private counselling by letter, a method practised by Stoic directors 
of conscience and by Jesuits and other Roman Catholic counsellors 
in the seventeenth century, is illustrated in the correspondence of the 
Reformers. Luther’s letters to his friends contain much of this. Some- 
times he takes the initiative in proffering counsel, as when he advises 
W. Reissenbusch to marry (March 27, 1525). His guidance on mar- 
riage went awry, however, in the case of Philip of Hesse’s bigamy, 
1540. Luther regarded his knowledge of the fact of the bigamous mar- 
riage as a secret of the confessional which must be kept even at the 
cost of lying. We should doubtless associate with the work of guid- 
ance such a memorandum as that given in E. L. Enders, Luther’s 
Briefwechsel, No. 2234 (. 115), which is a warning against solitude 
supported in part by the author’s experience of its temptations. Still 
more revealing are Luther’s letters to John Agricola and his wife 
Elizabeth in 1527, in which he tries to restore “dear Elsa’s”’ drooping 
spirit. “Her disease,” he reminds her husband, “‘is not for the apothe- 
caries.”” He had learned that the wives of experts on the Word of 
God tend to think of it as something for the experts, not for them- 
selves! 

Some of Bucer’s letters to Margaretha Blaurer (or Blarer), the sis- 
ter of Ambrose and Thomas Blaurer of Constance, which extend over 
the period 1531-41, have recently been called by J. D. Benoit ‘‘ver- 
itable letters of direction.” They are at least full of warm piety and 
spiritual suggestion; but Margaretha Blaurer was not the kind of 
person to yield her conscience to another, and the word “direction” 
implies too much of inequality. A study of the correspondence of 
Melanchthon, Bullinger, Knox, and other reformers would yield 
much material of the nature of personal counselling. 

Calvin’s letters abound with spiritual counsel, as well as with re- 
ported incidents of his private ministry. In 1529, not yet a Protestant, 
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he writes to his friend Daniel that he has “admonished”? the latter’s 
sister, who is about to become a nun, “not to rely too much on her 
own resolutions” but to rest upon the strength of God. In 1538 he 
informs Farel of his ministry at the dying bed of Farel’s nephew, 
striken by the plague. Often on hearing of a bereavement or a mis- 
fortune to a friend he would pen a letter of consolation. The long let- 
ter to M. de Richebourg on the death of his son, a student at Strass- 
burg, 1541, is a good example. Other letters, called forth by a variety 
of occasions, are devoted to spiritual advice. Some of the finest of 
these are to those under persecution. Thus in 1557 he writes elo- 
quently to Madame de Rentigny, who is imprisoned for her Protes- 
tantism, praising and reviving her fortitude. Similar is his message to 
three prisoners in the Conciergerie in Paris, 1 559. When Renée, the 
duchess of Ferrara, under stress swerves from her faith, he writes to 
her: “I entreat you to take courage, and if the enemy on one occasion 
has had some advantage over you because of your infirmities, let him 
not boast of a victory completely won.” His letters to Madame Budé, 
widow of the celebrated humanist, and to one of her sons, relative to 
the migration of the Budé family to Geneva, show Calvin a little 
hesitant to counsel flight from persecution. In a reply to a letter which 
evidently reported the spiritual progress of the sender and invited 
guidance, he advises his correspondent, an unknown lady who though 
earnest has compromised in peril of persecution, to mourn over her 
sin until confirmed in her resolve to renounce it; while he graciously 
acknowledges the lady’s contribution to the support of the ‘“‘poor be- 
lievers” for whom he has responsibility. To another inquirer, Rabot, 
then apparently a student in Padua, his advice is to study the Scrip- 
tures intensively with the best commentaries. These are but samples 
from a body of similar correspondence, ranging from frank rebuke to 
tender solicitude, but marked by much exhortation to steadfastness. 


WA 


If private confession or personal consultation is not under a guar- 
anty of secrecy it can hardly be frank or releasing to the confessant’s 
conscience. ‘he medieval canons of penance had done well to em- 
phasize the seal of confession and to guard it by strict sanctions. The 
pledge of secrecy was assumed also in Protestantism. This fact finds 
illustration in a brief and explicit statement of the French synod of 
Privas (1612), with special reference to evidence in law cases: 
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Ministers are forbidden to reveal to the magistrate crimes declared by those 
who come to them for counsel and consolation, lest reproach should be brought on 
the ministry, and lest sinners should be hindered from coming to repentance, and 
from making a free confession of their faults. This shall apply in all cases excepting 
that of lése majesté. (Discipline . . . of the Reformed Churches of France. Translated by 
M. C. Campbell, London, 1924, p. 22.) 


In the work of counselling an element of casuistry is almost always 
present. The direct attempt to build a system of Protestant casuistry 
comes with English Puritan scholars of the late sixteenth and the 
early seventeenth century. There exists no adequate study of this de- 
velopment, an important outcome of the private ministry in Protes- 
tantism. Jesuit casuistry is scarcely more detailed than that of the 
seventeenth-century Protestant moralists such as William Perkins, 
Richard Baxter, Jeremy Taylor, and John Adam Osiander. There 
remain however these differences: that for the Protestants the Bible 
was the authority principally invoked and that the freedom of the 
conscience urged by the Reformers, was in large measure reaffirmed 
by their successors. The “‘direction’’ of souls may in some instances 
have been a fact; the theory was that of responsibility and choice on 
the part of the inquirer. 

It has been said that the Puritan’s diary was his confessional. 
(W. Haller, The Rise of Puritanism. New York, 1939, p. 38.) Indeed we 
may connect with the Protestant cure of souls the upgrowth of a wide 
literature of piety side by side with the works on casuistry. But all this 
we cannot discuss here. 


VII 


We have indicated some of the evidence that early Protestantism 
encouraged and practiced the ministry of private religious guidance. 
This was regarded as a normal duty of the pastor wherever the need _ 
for it was expressed or discovered; but a place was also made for the 
lay counsellor both as an expert and in the mutual conference of peni- 
tent seekers after a better life. The inviolable secrecy of the interview 
was honored and became a matter of church regulation. Our study 
has been confined to Continental Lutheran and Reformed sources: 
Tudor Anglicanism would supply a body of allied but distinctive 
materials. 

It is unsafe to equate practices of the sixteenth century too closely 
with those of today. The religious climate has changed. The presup- 
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positions of moderns with respect to sin and obligation are in most 
cases widely divergent from those of the early Protestant inquirer; 
and duties are altered by a vastly altered social environment. Yet 
perhaps some lessons for the modern counsellor, and for the modern 
church, may be drawn from the methods of the sixteenth century. 

It would seem that Lutheranism tended to be too inactive in the 
personal ministry, while Calvinism tended to make it too much a 
matter of discipline and ecclesiastical authority. These defects pose 
questions for us today. Does the church pastor feel himself bound to 
offer his services where he sees need of them, or must he wait till the 
patient seeks the physician? Projects of community medicine in our 
day have wide approval. Is it desirable that all the sick in heart and 
conscience be provided for through some more aggressive approach 
by the agencies of counselling? Again, has counselling become too un- 
ecclesiastical and atomistic? How far, if at all, is the modern religious 
adviser justified in leading a consultant to seek his mental health in 
the fellowship and social discipline of the Christian church? Calvin- 
ism made counselling very much, as it did the whole apparatus of 
discipline, a preparation for communion. Naturally the old authori- 
tarian forms of discipline cannot and ought not to be restored; but 
if we believe in the church as a helpful fellowship, shall we not recog- 
nize an intimate relation between membership in it and health of 
personality, for which we should not apologize? Often in Roman 
Catholicism the relationship of adviser and client has assumed a large 
degree of permanence. In Protestantism this has been rare, and hardly 
regarded as desirable, since the aim has been to give the individual a 
standing-ground of his own and not to encourage spiritual vale- 
tudinarianism. But the frequent changes that take place in the pas- 
torate make it the more important that the weak brother or sister 
should feel the sustaining and corrective help of the church fellow- 
ship. These remarks touch the formidable problem of authority in 
counselling, which was not a problem for early Protestantism. Finally, 
does the modern counsellor fully appreciate the value to the confes- 
sant of the certainty of inviolable secrecy where confidences have 
been disclosed? Fresh church pronouncements on this matter might 
greatly help to clarify the position of the religious adviser before the 
public and before the law. 


BACH’S AIR FOR THE G STRING 
By LILIAN MIDDLETON 


Let desolation be forgot 

And the dark dread that stains the sky. 
Here, for a moment, war is not; 

The only truth, this melody. 


The only truth this melody 

That flows, a deeping tide of sound, 
Along the currents of the air 

And through the fissures of the ground, 


And through the fissures of the ground 
Till stone and clay are purified. 

Now is the hurt of hate erased, 

Now is disquietude denied. 


Here is disquietude denied, 

And here, the heritage we’ve had, 
Untouched, unspoiled, since time began — 
Again is balm in Gilead. 


Again the balm of Gilead 

To still forebodings dark as these. 
Here, in the alchemy of sound - 
Of one low-singing string, is peace. 
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TOWARD AN ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY 
By LOUIS MATTHEWS SWEET 


HE word ecumenical, long forgotten, has come back into 

the usage of the modern church. For the first time, during 

the long ecclesiastical life of the present writer, the church 
is really thinking ecumenically. This means far more than a change 
of intellectual climate or the diffusion of a new spirit among the 
people of the churches. It does mean this, of course, but that is not 
all. ‘The great series of world conferences from Lausanne to Madras 
has resulted in the building up of a framework of permanent organi- 
zations to carry forward and implement the ecumenical movement. 
Beginning, like all really great social and religious movements, in the 
depths of the human spirit, it has now come to the point where it 
must have a definite and workable program. One element in such a 
program is an ecumenical theology. 

The importance of this undertaking has already been recognized 
by leaders of the movement. In a pamphlet, entitled Our Next Task, 
issued under the auspices of the Continuation Committee of the 
Edinburgh Conference, Dr. R. Newton Flew makes this significant 
statement: 


A great thing is slowly coming to pass among the ministers and ecclesiastical 
assemblies of the English-speaking world. At last we are discovering the practical 
relevance of theology. . . . Beginning as a movement whose leaders believed that 
co-operation between Christians of all communions was immediately possible in 
attacking the urgent practical problems which confront the church everywhere, it 
has been forced to give more and more serious attention to the theological issues 
involved until at last the conclusion was reached that the most urgent problem 
was that of the nature of the church itself, its life, its faith, its mission to mankind. 


In short, the ecumenical movement must have an ecumenical 


theology. 
I 


The discussion conducted in the following pages is offered as a 
modest contribution toward this great and serious undertaking. In the 
first place, the making of an ecumenical theology, which at least to 
start with, must represent the historical consensus of Christendom, is 
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clearly impossible without the acceptance of certain postulates laid 
down in advance and loyally adhered to. These should include: — 

1. The recognition and acceptance of perspective in doctrine; 
that is, the distinction between primary and secondary beliefs deter- 
mined by a broad and impartial appeal to history. 

2. Recognition of the truth that the universal or Ecumenical 
Church exists both in ideal and in fact. This is often denied and the 
denial always operates as an a-priori bar to all efforts at union. 

3. Recognition of the fact that an ecumenical theology must have a 
focus — that is, a central and organizing doctrine around which all 
other doctrines gather and from which they are derived by the 
method of logical implication. 

4. Recognition of the important and guiding principle that all 
the doctrines of the Christian system of thought are related to a cer- 
tain framework of fact. They are not irresponsible speculations with- 
out root or context. They arise in a definite milieu. 

These relationships between doctrines and fact may be briefly 
summarized in the following propositions: 

The doctrines are related to the historical facts upon which the 
faith itself rests. 

They are also determined by a continuous experience by means of 
which the faith is kept alive and contemporaneous. 

They are related to the authority by which the norm is established 
and the essential faith defined. 

Christian thinking, finally, is related to the cosmic implications of 
its central fact whereby it is set in place in the scheme of knowledge 
by which we live. 

To sum up these four considerations which must enter into any 
system of Christian thought we may say: The Christian religion 
has its origin in a series of events in world-history which are looked 
upon as definitive of the whole process. These are recorded and inter- 
preted in the source-documents which make up the New Testament. 
These events are verified in a continuous living experience cognate 
with the primary historic experience which gave rise to the faith. 


II 


We may now go a step further and point out a decisive fact; that 
all the major doctrines of the Christian system not only imply but in- 
volve universality. By common consent, we may say that there are 
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seven major Christian doctrines and practically anything that any 
theology or credal statement has to say comes under one or another 
of these heads: the doctrine of God, the doctrine of Man, the doctrine 
of Christ, the doctrine of Sin, the doctrine of Salvation, the doctrine 
_ of the Church, the doctrine of the Kingdom of God. The point here 
is that nothing can be said in the Christian manner about any of these 
subjects except in universal terms. They are all ecumenical ideas. 
They cannot be confined within any compass less comprehensive 
than the whole of known reality, the whole world, the whole race, the 
whole of time and history. I may persuade myself that my conception 
of God most adequately expresses the essential idea of God to myself 
or to my group, but in order to mean anything as God to myself or 
my group, he must be necessary to the whole world. The same is true 
of every doctrine in the list. No interpretation can be so narrow or 
particularistic as to neutralize or inhibit the universal implications of 
the idea itself. To repeat, Christian doctrines are intrinsically ecumen- 
ical. If they are true at all, they are true everywhere, to all persons, 
at all times. This quality is seen in its full flower in the New Testament 
period. The detachment of the Christian movement from the Jewish 
synagogue, a most amazing event when one looks at it with discerning 
eyes, because it was accomplished without the active co-operation of 
the primitive Jewish Christian group, who evidently never dreamed of 
such a thing until it was actually accomplished, is an instance in 
point. It was due solely, under the leadership of the Spirit of the Risen 
Christ, to the universality inherent in the Christian Evangel. It 
broke bounds, as it has done countless times since, because it could 
not be confined. Plant an oak in a flowerpot and one of two things 
happens — the oak dies or the flowerpot bursts. In this case, the 
flowerpot gave way. The Christian message forced its way out into 
the Graeco-Roman world. Paul called this movement of which he 
was the leader the “Mystery of God’ or the “Mystery of the Gen- 
tiles.”?> World-wide, inter-racial, international Christianity is simply 
the inevitable logic of Christian truth. Again, we say: Christianity is 
essentially ecumenical. 


III 


And that brings us to another point. When we consider the doc- 
trinal structure of the New Testament we can readily see why all sec- 
tions of the Christian church hold to it in spite of divisions. It is not so 
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easy to see why, in view of this fact, there should be divisions at all; 
because its doctrinal affirmations contribute directly and one would 
think irresistibly to the common consciousness of the church; or in 
the broad sense, to the Christian mind. 

We notice, first, the emphasis upon the fact of Christ as containing 
in substance the whole doctrinal system of the faith, — a truth which 
logically involves the unity of all who hold the faith. Here in principle 
is the consensus, resident in the fact of adherence to Christ. ‘“‘For as 
the body is one,” says Paul, ‘‘and hath many members, and all the 
members of the body, being many, are one body — so also is Christ” 
(I Cor. 12:12). This sentence, which so clearly echoes the mind and 
the word of Christ (John 17:21 e¢ al), is the abiding charter of the 
Universal Church. 

We note, also, the complete liberty and consequent variety in the 
interpretation of the Christ-fact. There is no one absolute and ex- 
clusively valid mode of Christological interpretation in the New 
Testament. The methods of the Synoptists, of the Johannine Cycle of 
books, of Paul, of Peter, of the author of Hebrews, of James, differ 
among themselves — but are one in their common exaltation of 
Christ as the Lord of Life. But the oneness and the variety both must 
enter into a definitive interpretation of our faith and life. 

We consider, also, the close and vital connection between doctrine 
and experience which is maintained throughout the New Testament. 
Doctrinal interpretations are never allowed to get out of touch with 
the living experience out of which they grew, and by which they are 
justified. On the contrary, the doctrinal element emerges gradually 
as the significance of the facts — such as the death and resurrection of 
Christ — are realized and applied under the influence of the Spirit. 
Doctrinal development in the New Testament is a very real thing 
because doctrines emerge from the experience of Christ’s presence 
and power, increasingly felt and known. 

Once again, the New Testament interpretation of the Church as 
the body of Christ; that is, an organism, the unity of which consists in 
the fact that all its constituent members share in a common life 
expressed in the acceptance of one authority, in dependence upon 
one and the same necessary and sufficient Saviour, in the sharing of 
common worship and a great common undertaking, contributes 
also to the consciousness of unity in the brotherhood of faith. The 
consequence of all this is that since the New Testament is accepted as 
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the source of Christian doctrine and the norm of Christian conduct, it 
makes the church in all its branches one in spite of itself. If this rela- 
tionship to the New Testament, broadly and historically interpreted 
as source and norm of truth and life, were taken more seriously, 
_ much of our troubled and uneasy disunion — for no one is happy 
about it — would disappear at once. It is not too much to say that a 
full half of the doctrinal divisions of Christendom could be dissolved 
almost overnight by a competent and impartial committee of inter- 
preters with the New Testament open before them. There is really 
no great difference of opinion as to the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment on vital matters of faith or life. Moreover, a sufficiently wide 
range of individual interpretations is justifiable and even beneficial 
for the larger and more inclusive life of the church, considered as the 
community of Christ. Adequate freedom is possible within the limits 
of loyalty. The sin of schism is, at the root, the refusal to accept dis- 
cipleship to Christ as the one necessary and adequate ground of 
fellowship. 

In the light of all this, it would seem to be the task of theology 
today to recognize, interpret, justify, and undergird the great fellow- 
ship of all those who accept Christ as Lord. The charter of authority 
for this task may be found in the work of Paul: ‘“‘And no one is able 
to affirm Jesus as Lord except in the Holy Spirit’ (I Cor. 12:3). 


IV 


On no possible New Testament ground can one of us deny fellow- 
ship to another who in the sense of this passage affirms Jesus as Lord, 
even as we do. 

In illustration of this point, let me quote in conjunction two state- 
ments, coming from very different directions. Bishop Manning of 
New York, in an essay on ‘The Sin of Disunion”’ (in a composite work 
called The Reunion of Christendom, New York, 1929, pp. 17-18), has this 
to say apropos of the varieties of thought and life in the church: 


For their own true development the different types of Christian character and 
spiritual exerience need all to dwell together and to be associated in the life and 
fellowship of the one Church. Denominationalism is naturally one-sided. It tends 
inevitably to over-emphasis of some principles and neglect of other principles. 
Each type of Christian needs contact with the other types. 

Catholicism stands essentially for authority — order, universality, for the sacra- 
mental principle, for the social, and corporate expression of Christian life, for empha- 
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sis upon the divine claims and the divine side of religion. Protestantism stands 
essentially for spiritual freedom, for the right and duty of private judgment, for 
the free access of each soul to God, for emphasis upon personal spiritual experience 
and on the human side of religion. 

The truth is not that one of these principles is true and the other false, but that 
both are true. Each principle needs the other to supplement it and complete it. 


On the basis of this important utterance, let us develop a com- 
posite doctrinal picture of the Ecumenical Church: 

There must be, first of all, some revision in our understanding of 
the terms ‘‘Catholic” and ‘“‘Protestant.’’ If the principles for which 
these words stand are equally necessary to the one or Ecumenical 
Church, then the antagonism between them cannot be absolute, but 
disappears for the purposes of this discussion. Moreover, any body of 
Christians which brings into proper balance and perspective, author- 
ity and spiritual freedom, order and universality, the right and duty 
of private judgment, the sacramental principle and the free access 
of each soul to God, the divine claims of religion and emphasis upon 
the personal spiritual experience, the social or corporate expression 
of Christian life and the human side of religion and ethics, is the 
Ecumenical Church in the sense of the New Testament and the 
Christian Gospel. There is another interesting corollary of Bishop 
Manning’s statement which we should not hesitate to accept — 
namely, that no body of Christians in which either of these two sets 
of principles are emphasized to the exclusion of the other can claim to 
be the one or Ecumenical Church. 

In so far as both sets of principles are incorporated in any body of 
Christians, that body, according to the terms of the Bishop’s analysis, 
is or at least represents and expresses the Ecumenical Church. Also, 
and most important perhaps, if in a spirit of true loyalty, we join 
together the severed semicircles of truth in a real circle, we have to 
that extent created or anticipated the Ecumenical Church. Here is a 
practical program of procedure. If we recognize the principle of vital 
inclusion of various types of experience and insight as rightfully be- 
longing to the Church Universal, we may work for the inclusion of 
these principles in the specific branch of the church to which we 
as individuals or groups belong, without losing our hold upon 
the testimony — the doctrinal emphasis, the manner of worship, 
the type of organization or the distinctive forms of service— which 
gives that communion its place in the life of the Great Church. 
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V 


As to the place of theology in the undertaking we may well heed 
the words of Karl Barth in his significant little book called The 
Church and the Churches. This is the second of the quotations referred 
to above. Prof. Barth’s thesis is that we reach the Universal Church 
and build for it only as we offer loyalty to the life and teaching of that 
branch of the church to which we belong. He says: 


Yet strange as it may seem it is still true, that those who fail to understand other 
churches than their own are not the people who care intensely about theology, 
but the theological dilettantes, eclectics and historians who, forced to confront a 
clear thorough-going sic et non, find themselves allied to each other in spite of all 
contradictions by an underlying fellowship and understanding even in the cause 
which they handle so differently and approach from such painfully different angles. 
But that cause, it may be, is nothing less than Jesus Christ and the unity of the 
Church (pp. 89, 91). 


It is Barth’s deep conviction that unity is not advanced by mini- 
mizing differences of outlook and method but by emphasizing them 
and finding underneath them the binding principle that holds them 
together — namely, the person of Jesus Christ. 


VI 


Keeping still in mind the pattern of inclusive faith found in the 
New Testament, we may formulate the guiding principles which will 
enable us to build upon the unity already existent among Christians 
and realize it visibly in an organized body for service in the world. 
These principles are: 

1. That we value uncompromisingly our credal formulas because 
they enshrine and express most satisfactorily according to our way of 
thinking the great Central Fact — God’s revelation in Christ. This 
involves a sympathetic understanding of other ways of putting the 
truth, within the community of life in Christ. 

2. That we hold the great Fact as greater than our formulas of 
interpretation. No human interpretation is adequate to the magni- 

‘tude and richness of the Person of our Lord. 

3. That we recognize the principle of difference and growth as we 
all enter more fully into the meaning of the fact. Doctrinal develop- 
ment in harmony with the norm established in the New Testament 
and expressed in the symbols of the church through the ages is a 
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part of the original testament of Christ to his followers. ‘The promise 
that the Spirit shall lead us into all truth has undoubtedly often been 
misused, but is still valid as coming from him. 

4. That we recognize that formulas of belief as such have no 
value except as they record and express our acceptance of the life in 
Christ with all its obligations as well as privileges. Here too we are on 
New Testament ground. 

5. That we recognize that the experience and the interpretation 
of the whole Church in all its variety is necessary to an adequate state- 
ment of the truth of God in Christ. No one man, no one race, no one 
age, no one branch of the church can produce an ecumenical 
theology. 


VII 


This brings us another step forward. The attainment of unity 
must be the outcome of actual living together in the church. Unity 
in thought is not only the antecedent, but also the result of co-opera- 
tion in whatever tentative form it is undertaken. It is a law of life 
that harmonies of thought grow out of harmonies of experience as 
well as create them. The performance of religious acts together, unit- 
ing in worship, prayer and sacramental devotion leads to common 
experiences and such experiences have a powerful tendency to draw 
men together in thought. This is especially true when such acts grow 
out of the desire for fellowship. For after all, the root of the ecumen- 
ical movement is love and love is essentially unifying. As William 
Law says: “Love is of no sect or party; it neither makes nor admits 
of bounds: you may as easily enclose the light or shut up the air 
of the world in one place, as confine love to a sect or party. It lives in 
the liberty, the universality, the impartiality of heaven.” Hence, the 
catholicity of the Christian doctrines. 

And that brings us to this inspiring truth: The vital center of the 
entire Christian movement from the beginning until now has been 
the experience of new life in Christ. The evidence for this statement 
is most clearly seen in the Apostolic age where the most diverse ele- 
ments were fused together in the flame of a great devotion ; buthitur 
also discernible throughout Christian history. When we go back far 
enough we come to a time when there was no church, no doctrine, 
no organization, no New Testament — just Jesus and a small group | 
of very uncertain and wavering followers. What was it that out of such 
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materials created the New Testament, the church, a Christian 
_ doctrine which with unexampled boldness faced the pagan with a 
world-view centered in a doctrine of divine sacrificial love as the basis 
and theme of a world-wide missionary enterprise? Obviously, all 
these results flowed from the consciousness of a great deliverance in 
Christ, a new life, new motives and a new conception of human 
nature before which all barriers of race and blood fell like the walls of 
Jericho. It was not theology per se, nor modes of worship nor methods 
of organization that gave power to the Christian body — these 
things important in their way, were by-products of the new life in 
Christ. ‘This central and controlling fact of life in Christ, ‘redemption 
and release,” binds all periods of Christian history together. It has 
been the principle of continuity, a growth, of recovery. Without it, the 
Church would fall of its own weight and perish in the wreckage of its 
own machinery, as it has often threatened to do. This continuous 
experience, expressed in its hymns, and devotional books and seen 
in the lives of its saints and missionaries in all ages, has made it and 
kept it a living thing. 

It is evident then, that the exposition and interpretation of this 
central experience is the natural center and focus of a theology 
for the whole church. It runs across all boundary lines. It ac- 
knowledges no frontiers. It is the ‘‘treasure” we have in the “earthen 
vessels” of rite, creed and human organization. The ecumenical 
theology must center in the one ecumenical experience which at once 
controls and constitutes the life of the church. 

With this truth at the center, every doctrine of the Christian system 
falls into place and becomes luminous with meaning. Each one of 
these doctrines, a sort of puzzle or enigma taken singly and alone, 
takes on not only logical consistency but also a wealth of meaning 
from the central idea that God is sharing redemptively in the life of 
the world. ‘“‘As it (the Gospel) is a message of re-creative Redemption 
so the message itself is the implicit re-creation of human thought.” 

An important inference follows this line of thought. Historically, 
most theologies have fallen out with each other because they have 
been in various ways eccentric. Being off-center they have naturally 
parted company. They have no real coherence. ‘They are strung along 
the periphery of Christian truth and too often they deal with minor 
details of mode and emphasis, of doctrine, ways of worship or 
methods of organization. 
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VIll 


There is another reason why the building of an ecumenical theology 
is a task which calls for time and co-operative intellectual toil. 
The Christian affirmation, however simply stated, has implications 
which are so vast and far-reaching that no single human mind can 
ever apprehend them, let alone develope them in detail. The world of 
thought and experience, experiment and discovery, is the field of 
theology and no truth is irrelevant to its task. If the work of the theo- 
logian is fairly tested by the area of experience which it reduces to 
order and by the extent to which it gives coherence and meaning to 
life, it need not fear comparison with other undertakings of the 
human spirit to make a home for itself in this mysterious but allur- 
ing universe. 


IX 


There are many problems involved not only in the making of a 
truly ecumenical system of doctrine but also in the practical imple- 
mentation of the idea of the Ecumenical Church in a concrete organ- 
ization. We shall be able to consider one only and that very briefly; 
but since that one is absolutely vital and stands at the gateway 
through which all hopes of unity must pass on their way to fulfillment, 
it may be considered sufficient. We refer, of course, to the nature 
and organization of the church, its ministry, government and con- 
duct. Differences here are deep-seated and stubborn. 

Nothing can dislodge these difficulties and oppositions except a 
positive reconstruction in the sphere of doctrine. In the long run, it 
is futile to expect to remove these obstacles by a loose doctrine of the 
Church, its ministry, its sacraments and its authority. Wrong church- 
manship, if such there be, can be met and overcome only by true 
churchmanship. Our ecclesiology, to use the old term, must be posi- 
tive and constructive, not lax and negative. There are two main 
issues: let us take each in turn. 

One of the vital issues which underlie the whole controversy con- 
cerns the nature of the clerical order and its relationship to the Church 
as a whole. In the report of the commission appointed by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York in 1922 and published in 1936 under 
the title Doctrine in the Church of England, this question is dealt with at 
length and its importance will justify a few quotations. “In the spe- 
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cific sphere of order it (the Apostolic Succession) is the pledge of the 
ministry's commission from Christ himself; moreover, it expresses 
the unity of the Church today with the Church of all ages.” The re- 
port goes on to say that “‘it is quite possible to pay too high a price 
for these benefits; and misuse of authority and other abuses may be so 
flagrant as to justify rebellion and even the establishment of a new 
ministry” — much as this is to be dreaded. This is the essential 
Protestant position. Then comes a most illuminating statement of 
the issue involved: 


Thus it will be seen that we cannot accept a conception of ordination which is 
exclusively hierarchical, as though the ministerial succession alone constituted the 
essence of the church apart from any continuing body of the faithful, or, on the 
other hand, a conception which would make the ministry representative only of the 
congregation, or, of the whole body of the laity, or, again, a conception which 
represents it as having its justification only in administrative convenience. 


This is significant because, so far as the question before us is con- 
cerned, the last alternative does not exist. A study of the ordination 
offices of any historical body that calls itself a church will make clear 
to a thoughtful mind that the church always recognizes that the call 
to the ministry comes from God and not from man; that the minister 
stands in a succession beginning with the Apostles and belongs to 
a divinely constituted order. At the same time, the church, either di- 
rectly or representatively, has always claimed and exercised the 
right to inquire into the validity of the claim to such a call on the part 
of the candidate for orders. This may seem at first glance paradoxical, 
but it really is not — because a divine call to the ministry of the 
church ought to include the church as a party to the call of one who 
is to be a leader in it. It would be difficult indeed to find a church 
which does not believe that its ministry involves a holy vocation 
from above, ratified and confirmed of the church itself, possessed of a 
divine authority and exercising a due and rightful judgment. 

The second vital point here involves the relationship of the method 
of conserving order as regards the ministry and the organization of 
the church to the latter’s spiritual life as the fellowship of the Re- 
deemed in Christ. And here, it seems to the writer, as if a new and 
most helpful definition of the issue as between episcopacy and other 
methods of government is in the making. Archbishop Séderblom, with 
keen insight, shows that the frontier between churches is not the line 
between episcopal and non-episcopal communions. He asks: 
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Is the frontier really here — as between episcopal and non-episcopal Methodists? 
Did the church in Esthonia or in Latvia or in Saxony cross the frontiers when their 
superintendents became bishops? Does it mean so much if one uses a Latin or a 
Greek word? Does it mean so much if one uses the Biblical term Episcopos (bishop), 
or some other one? No, the real frontier is within the episcopal part of the church 
between those who consider a certain external order, here the historic episcopal 
office, necessary for the true congregation of Christ and for the unity of the Church, 
and those who do not. The former favor a statutory religion, the latter have an 
evangelic new view. 


Here we are back again in theology. This is a doctrinal issue as 
well as a practical one. Are we, whether episcopal or non-episcopal, 
evangelical in that we put first the fellowship in Christ based upon the 
spiritual fact of communion with each other in him, and second the 
outward mode in which that communion is expressed and conveyed? 
A truly Christian theology conceived and developed in the spirit of 
the New Testament gives an unequivocal answer to that question. 
“One is your Master even Christ and all ye are brethren.” 


THE CHURCH IN THE LETTER TO 
THE EPHESIANS 
By S. MacLEAN GILMOUR 


T A time much earlier than is usually assumed even by criti- 
A cal investigators, primitive Christianity became predomi- 
nantly a Gentile cult. Its historical genesis within Judaism, 
the leadership furnished by early Jewish converts, and its appropria- 
tion of the Septuagint as “Holy Scripture” enabled it to assert the 
existence of a continuity with the true Israel of Old Testament rev- 
elation. Yet its Gospel of redemption through association with its 
risen Lord, defined in relation to and in competition with Hellenistic 
redeemer cults, its break with all requirements of racial solidarity and 
with Jewish sacerdotalism, and its radical recasting of Jewish didactic 
and eschatological guaranties, resulted in the rapid emergence of a 
distinctively Christian ‘church consciousness.” The idea of a new 
community became the idea of a divine ecclesva. 

In some Jewish center this “‘church consciousness” was articulated 
by the logion concerning Peter, the rock disciple, which Matthew 
incorporated in his revision of Mark’s Gospel. In a Gentile setting 
Paul developed it along mystical lines and prepared the way for the 
later theological definition of the nature and function of the ecclesza. 
Paul laid the groundwork. A gifted Nachfolger, the ‘““Ephesian Paul,” 
built on it. In this article the superstructure will be examined and an 
attempt will be made to assess its current value to churchmen. 


I 


The first product of early Christian literature to show acquaintance 
with a collection of Paul’s letters (or any letter, for that matter) is 
the so-called ‘‘Epistle to the Ephesians.”’ It was originally an en- 
cyclical, directed to the church at large rather than to any one group, 
and simply addressed to “the saints who are faithful in Christ Jesus” 
(1:1). Its author made particularly extensive use of Paul’s letter to 
the Colossians but also betrays unmistakable indications of familiarity 
with all the canonical letters which scholarship recognizes as genu- 
ine.? These facts support Dr. Goodspeed’s hypothesis that the author 
of “Ephesians” not only wrote at a time when Paul’s letters had 
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been assembled and issued as a corpus but that he was also its collector 
and “‘publisher.” ‘Ephesians’ was intended to be an introduction to, 
and commentary on, the collection of Paul’s writings, “to awaken the 
churches from lethargy and formalism, to unite them against the 
sects, and to acquaint them with the great religious values to be 
found in the collected letters of Paul, then assembled and published ~ 
for the first time.”’® 

The details of Dr. Goodspeed’s theory may still be open to dispute, 
but his study has at least confirmed some earlier conclusions as to the 
character of the letter. Ephesians is to be studied as a sub-Pauline 
document, an exegesis and elaboration of Paulinism for Christians in 
the last decade of the first century. 


tL 


Though the author of Ephesians deliberately drew upon Pauline 
ideas and phraseology and considered himself to be the interpreter of 
Paul to a new generation and constituency, he was, nevertheless, an 
author and theologian in his own right. The structure of his epistle is 
based on that of Paul’s letter to the Colossians, but its message is 
essentially the author’s own. 

The figure of Christ that emerges is that of a heavenly Redeemer, 
ordained by God to bring the hostile and conflicting groups in 
heaven and upon earth into a divine unity (1:9 f.). God had raised 
him from the dead and set him at his right hand in heaven, far above 
all the hierarchies of lesser spiritual beings (1:20 f.). His descent into 
“the lower parts of the earth” and his ascent ‘“‘above all the heavens” 
had been “‘to fill the universe,”’ and in doing so he had triumphed over 
all other supernatural powers (4:8-10). God had placed everything 
in subjection to him (1:22). F urthermore, by his death and exaltation 
he had invalidated all racial distinctions and destroyed all enmities 
among men, and had opened a way of salvation by demolishing the 
wall which separated the world of men from the world of God 
(2:14-18).4 

God had chosen Christians before the creation of the world to be 
consecrated and without blemish in his sight. They had been fore- 
ordained to be his sons through Jesus Christ. They had been re- 
deemed and their sins had been forgiven through Christ’s death 
(1:4-8). Though they had been dead in their trespasses, God in his 
mercy had made them to live together with the Redeemer: had 
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raised them up and seated them in heaven ‘“‘in Christ Jesus” to dis- 
play his surpassing wealth of grace throughout the ages to come 
(211-10). 

Christians had formerly been heathen, separate from Christ, alien- 
ated from the commonwealth of Israel, strangers to the covenants of 
the promise, without hope and without God in the world. But the 
death of Christ had abolished the law with its commandments and 
regulations, had put an end to the old feud between Greek and Jew, 
had transformed both into one “new man,” and had opened an 
‘access in one Spirit to the Father’ (2:11-18). Paul’s great mission 
had been to preach the Christian mystery, first revealed to the holy 
apostles and prophets by the Spirit, that the heathen were fellow- 
heirs and co-partners with the Jews in the promise of God (3:1-7). 
The prestige of the great apostle was employed to urge the Christians 
of a later day to be in practice what they were ideally, to walk 
worthily of the summons they had received (Chaps. 4-6). 

Thus Christians were no longer strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow-citizens of the saints, members of the household of God, a 
building founded upon the apostles and prophets with Christ Jesus 
as the chief cornerstone, held together by the Christian Lord that it 
might grow into a sacred temple, a dwelling for God through the 
Spirit (2:19-22). 

The church of the author’s day had a theory of its organization and 
the rudiments of a liturgy and a creed. Christ himself had given some 
men to be apostles, others to be prophets, missionaries, pastors, and 
teachers, “for the perfecting of the saints for the work of ministry and 
for the building up of the body of Christ” (4:11 f.). Ephesians 5:14 1s 
probably a Christian baptismal hymn, and Christians are expressly 
bidden in (ver. 19 and 20) to “‘speak with one another in psalms, 
hymns, and spiritual songs, singing and praising the Lord with your 
hearts, and always giving thanks for all things to God the Father in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Chapter 4:4-6 is the earliest 
formulation in Christian literature of a creed. There is but one body 
[the Church], one Spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one God and Father. In the same chapter the word “unity”’ 
occurs for the first time in Christian usage (ver. 3, 13), and this, 
together with the explicit warning of verse 14, reveals the social situa- 
tion which called for a definition of orthodoxy. The creed was an 
instrument to assist in the unification of the Church and a dialectical 
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weapon against the sects. “We are in the presence of the schismatic 
movements to which Acts refers (20:29, 30), against which the 
Revelation warns (2:6, 15, etc.), and with which John and Ignatius 
later dealt. Against these the Church Universal must maintain the 
glorious unity implied in its fundamental constitution as the body of 
Christ.”’ ® 


III 


Against this background the author of Ephesians built his imposing 
theory of the Church as the body of Christ. God had made Christ 
“head over all things for the Church” (1:22). The Church is his 
body, “filled by him who fills all parts of the universe” (1:23). It is a 
supernatural organism, uniting Jew and Greek as a new creation and 
reconciling them “in one body” to God (2:15 f.). In it former heathen 
were fellow-members with former Jews (3:6), and through it the 
complex wisdom of God was being made known in his eternal pur- 
pose to the serried ranks of heavenly powers (3:10 f.). Christians, as 
members of this body, were exhorted to hold to the truth. They were 
to be knit together by Christ the head, and each was to contribute 
proportionately to its proper growth and upbuilding (4:15 f.).* It 
was inconceivable that the Church should tolerate division: it was 
one body, and one alone (4:4, 14). 

‘The way in which the author of Ephesians expands parts of Paul’s 
simple “table of household duties” (Col. 3:18-4:1) throws further 
light on his theory of the Church. Wives must be subordinate to their 
husbands “because a husband is the head of the wife as Christ also is 
the head of the Church, the body of which he is the Saviour.” They 
are to be obedient in the same way as the Church is obedient to Christ 
(5:22-24). Husbands are to love their wives as Christ also loved the 
Church. Christ gave himself for the Church to consecrate it. The 
Church appropriates this purification by the rites of baptism and 
confession and so is enabled to stand before him in glorious splendor, 
consecrated, unblemished, without spot, wrinkle, or any other flaw 
(5:25-27). Husbands are to love their wives as their own bodies, to 
nourish and care for them just as Christ nourishes and cares for his 
body, the Church, of which Christians are individually constituent 
members (5:28-30). In marriage a man leaves his father and mother 
and becomes one with his wife (Gen. 2:24), a mystery which had 
also been consummated between Christ and the ecclesia (5:31 f.). 
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IV 


Paul had used the word ecclesia in many senses, ranging from the 
assembly of the local congregation to a designation of the Church 
universal. In Ephesians it is only as the whole Church of Christ that 
the word is used. Paul, in his use of the phrase “‘the body of Christ,” 
had hovered between .a metaphorical and a mystical interpretation. 
In Ephesians the former falls away altogether. The Church is the 
actual body of the risen Christ, conceived in realistic terms with 
Christians as its several members. For Paul, Christ was head of the 
Church by virtue of his prior rank; he was the first to be born from 
the dead. For the author of Ephesians, he was the head because, as 
the head controls and directs the body, Christ was the sole source of 
that supernatural life which characterized the Christian community. 
The Paul of the letter to the Colossians had contacts with incipient 
gnostic thought;’ his letter is dominated by the conception of Christ 
as the only Redeemer over against the claims of other supernatural 
media. The ‘‘Paul’’ of Ephesians has construed the person of the 
Redeemer in terms of gnostic ideology: Christ is the Redeeming 
Aeon. In Paul’s genuine letters the speculative interest in the Church 
is on the periphery of his thought. In Ephesians it is at the core and 
pervades the whole. The Church, and not the heavenly world of 
Aeons, is the pleroma of Christ. The “‘fulness’’ of Christ is in the 
Church, through which it will reduce all things upon earth and in 
heaven to a divine harmony. Paul could think of the Church under 
the figure of a virgin betrothed to her Lord, to be united with him at 
the parousia. For the auctor ad Ephesios the mystery of this spiritual 
marriage belongs to the past: Christ and his Church have already 
become one flesh and dwell together in heavenly places. 


V 


There are some remarkable points of contact between the picture 
of the Redeemer Christ in Ephesians and that of the heavenly An- 
thropos of later Valentinian gnostic speculation.* It is obvious, of 
course, that Ephesians is not based on second-century formulations of 
the gnostic myth any more than it is the source of them, but the 
hypothesis that it represents a Christian version of an earlier form of 
that myth is a legitimate and attractive one. 

It is probable also that the author of Ephesians deliberately at- 
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tempted to reinterpret Paul’s doctrine of the Church in terms of 
early gnostic speculation. As the redeemed enter the pleroma with the 
Redeemer, so Christians have been raised up with Christ and made to 
sit with him in heaven. As the gnostic redeemed are supernatural 
“seed,” so Christians are members of their Lord’s mystical body. As 
the gnostic Redeemer opens a way into the pleroma, so Christ has 
broken through the middle wall of partition. As the gnostic mother 
of all redeemed is united with her saviour and celebrates a holy 
marriage with him, so the ecclesia has been redeemed, purified, and 
united with Christ in spiritual wedlock. The letter to the Ephesians 
represents an interest on the part of late first-century Christianity to 
articulate its Church consciousness in the light of quasi-philosophical 
ideas. 


VI 


The modern churchman finds it difficult to understand the specu- 
lative milieu that left its impress on the thought of the letter to the 
Ephesians. Gnostic theology and soteriology are foreign to his ways 
of thinking, and he is happy that the early Church sensed them to be 
repugnant and rejected them. But the author of the letter to the 
Ephesians wrote before the issue was clearly drawn. However inade- 
quate gnostic ideas were to prove as vehicles of essential Christianity, 
he found them not uncongenial. Yet his thought transcended and was 
not conditioned by them. The structure stands even after the scaffold- 
ing has been torn down. 

The Church of Christ, in its inner being, is the instrument of 
God’s continued revelation of himself to man and the sphere of his 
creative and redeeming activity. As such it is an invisible and indi- 
visible community which embraces the ages and which overreaches 
all divisions of class, nation, and race. In the Church, Christ has 
effected a unity which must spread until the work of divine reconcil- 
lation includes all things. In the Church, God is making known to 
men the mystery of his will, till all things are summed up in him, both 
the things that are in heaven and the things that are upon earth. 
The Church is the Body of Christ in which he now manifests himself, 
but ultimately the whole of being must become his Body, and his ful- 
ness fill all things in all. 

The author of the Letter to the Ephesians declared that the 
Christians of his day were to think of themselves as the vanguard 
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of a reconciliation that would spread until it embraced both heaven 
and earth. Among themselves they were to realize the ideal of unity 
and harmony that would ultimately include all things. That is still a 
message to be heeded. The Church is a fellowship of men and women 
with God through Christ. It is to stand as a symbol of spiritual reali- 
ties and is to reach out into the future to spread its devotion like a 
spiritual contagion, till all the world comes to know Christ, to love 
him, and to live for him. 
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PACIFISM AND CIVILIZATION 
By DWIGHT J. BRADLEY 


HE appearance of an aggressive pacifist minority in demo- 
cratic civilization has aggravated the confusion by which 
modern liberals are tormented. Obviously, this confusion 
does not exist in totalitarian societies where the least sign of opposition 
to state policy is swiftly silenced. It is, however, a serious problem 
in countries where “the four freedoms’? are supported by law and 
accepted as basic rights by the people. For the pacifist not only tends 
to pit his own conscience against the conviction of the majority, but 
does so in the very hour when national unity is of the essence. He 
seems to take unfair advantage of the freedom which democracy 
gives him. He preaches and practices an independency of judgment 
which might quite conceivably weaken the nation’s position in 
foreign policy and even cause disaster. | 
Even so, however, democratic society not only continues legal 
protection to its pacifist minority but appears to be increasingly 
sensitive to the pacifist’s appeal. The question arises, therefore, 
whether this is a mark of decadence or a sign that democratic civ- 
ilization is healthy enough to stand by its minorities while at the 
same time pursuing its historic course with all necessary sternness. 
It is the contention of this article that the latter is true — that the 
protection and appreciation of the pacifist is a symptom of health in 
democracy. But this contention needs to be qualified by a definition. 
Pacifism must be understood in its profounder ethical significance 
as well as in its broader social meaning. Its ethical significance is 
found in the belief that non-violence is spiritually more vital and 
creative than violence. Its broader social meaning is derived from the 
fact that the more the spiritually vital and creative elements are 
given play in human relationships, the more universal, meaningful 
and valuable are those relationships. 


I 


Pacifism seen in such a light ceases to appear as an emotional 
eccentricity or as a token of political perversity. It must be regarded — 
rather as a special kind of protest against the ethical nihilism and 
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social idiocy of which history is in such large part compounded, 
and as an assertion of the centrality of altruistic love as the prime 
factor in any hopeful approach to the solution of the world’s problem. 
The existence of a pacifist minority in society becomes, thus, the 
specific indication that civilization still retains within itself the means 
of its spiritual and ethical redemption; whereas the utter disappear- 
ance of a pacifist minority from society would signalize its complete 
spiritual and ethical debacle. 

Pacifism is not a political movement. It is a religious phenomenon 
with definite political and historical associations. It exercises much 
the same influence in political affairs that an alloy exercises in the 
making of steel. It affects the course of history by introducing into 
history the factor of uncalculating goodwill with all its spiritual 
creativity and ethical vitality. There is more than mere coincidence, 
accordingly, in the fact that pacifism shows itself only in those 
cultures and nations which acknowledge the spiritual and ethical 
validity of self-denial, compassion, humaneness, forgiveness and con- 
sideration for the weak and those who cannot help themselves. ‘These 
principles are, of course, both the foundation and the stumbling-block 
of the civilization called Christian. This is the reason that at the 
present time the existence of a pacifist minority is so desirable and 
yet causes so much confusion. Democracy rests on foundations of 
Christian principle. But the pacifist, who rises up to remind us of that 
fact, raises all over again the question as to how far Christian prin- 
ciple can be applied in its pure essence to such a situation as now 
confronts the world. 


sul 


Christianity has been pacifistic from the beginning. Its roots lie in 
the soil of Judaism which, according to its basic tradition, is com- 
mitted to non-violence (meekness) as a way of life. The monarchical 
and strictly political phases of Jewish history were regarded by the 
Hebrew prophets as being at best a necessary evil, and as a kind 
of straying away from the true path marked out for Israel from the 
time of Abraham. 

The Israelites were never politically successful. Their genius lay 
+n another direction. Israel’s significance in history is found, not in 
the field of power politics but in the field of religious ethics. Judaism 
made its contribution not by virtue of political and military genius 
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but rather despite, and perhaps even as a result of, a long series of 
military failures and political humiliations. 

Because of this the major Hebrew prophets, in contrast with the 
court preachers and priestly sychophants, kept themselves unpopular 
because of their insistence that the destiny and duty of Israel was to 
be an ethical nation whose example and teaching should some day 
reform and redeem the whole world. To these prophets a period of 
captivity and of life in foreign concentration camps seemed to be not 
an unmitigated evil. They saw the refugees from Jerusalem, scattered 
amongst the conquering nations, as potentially God’s missionaries of 
truth and justice. If this required that they should first be swallowed 
up by a great Dragon, so be it. The Dragon would ultimately disgorge 
them. Meanwhile they would be reminded of their true national vo- 
cation and would more eagerly undertake their destined task. 

It was upon this ancient and well-founded tradition that Chris- 
tianity took its stand. Jesus personally accepted the role of the 
Suffering Servant which the major prophets had originally assigned 
to Israel as a whole. He seemed to conceive of himself as bearing 
alone the responsibility of reviving, revitalizing, clarifying and mak- 
ing good the authentic Jewish vocation which Israel as a nation 
had either repudiated or forgotten. He came, as he said, not to 
destroy the law and the prophets but to fulfill them. The fact that 
political and ecclesiastical Jewry repulsed the effort which he made, 
seemed only to prove how effectually he was carrying out the task 
which God had laid upon Abraham and his descendants forever. 
“Blessed are ye,” he declared, “when men shall revile you and per- 
secute you and say all manner of evil against you, falsely, for my 
sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for so persecuted they the 
prophets which were before you.” 

The teaching and example of Jesus, then, became the pattern by 
which the Christian community was to plan and order its life. It was 
a pattern of meekness, of non-violence, of willing self-sacrifice, of 
active good will. In the cross of Jesus this pattern seemed to have 
been most clearly and dynamically set forth. There was felt to be 
something mysterious in the power of the cross. The Apostle Paul 
went to much pains in trying to illuminate this mystery, and as a 
result the Church possesses a collection of expository letters of in- 
calculable value. These letters contain the seed-germ of all the more 
significant interpretations of the meaning of Christianity and of the 
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significance of Jesus both in history and in the personal lives of 
those who identify themselves with him. 

It seems perfectly natural that these earliest Christian com- 
munities should have exercised themselves very little about political 
matters and matters of purely secular concern. They were set in the 
_ midst of a tremendously complex society which they believed was 
soon to pass away. It was a society of money and military force. 
Commerce and war were its chief and most honorable occupations. 
Buying and trading were the normative arts of peace. When business 
fell off and trade dwindled it was considered quite legitimate to use 
the power of government to “‘create new markets,’ as we would say, 
and at the same time to “‘prime the pump” with public spending at 
home. If the creation of new markets meant war, then war it must 
be. Had not the Empire been erected by successful war? Was not 
war the only way to enlarge or even to hold together an Empire? 

Nowhere in the early Christian writings is found any direct and 
specific challenge to these particular points of view. What we find 
instead is a general and inclusive condemnation of the entire era 
which had become responsible for these points of view. Paul, for 
example, makes no direct charge against the Roman government or 
Roman institutions as such. Yet any aggressive social reformer or any 
socially sensitive human being could have found plenty to criticize 
and attack. The ethically sensitive Stoics were far more critical of 
social conditions than the Christian apostle ever was. For he held 
closely to the practice of Jesus himself, who was chary of speaking 
the least word of explicit attack upon the corrupt political adminis- 
tration of Herod or upon the oppressive economic system under 
which the people groaned. Neither Jesus nor Paul ever denounced 
slavery in so many words. This was not, however, because of ethical 
blindness. They realized that an infinitely more profound and drastic 
criticism was called for. 

The social criticism of Jesus and Paul and the early Church was 
what may well be called ‘“‘depth criticism.” If Jesus did not denounce 
slavery, he denounced far more than slavery; namely, that trait in 
men which creates slavery in all its forms including industrial peonage 
and agricultural tenantry. If Paul did not bring charges of corruption 
and debauchery against the Roman officials it was only because he 
could see behind the localized and particularized vices of Roman 
officialdom from the Emperor down, the manifestation of an evil 
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in the world whose power far transcended the bounds of any Empire 
and extended beyond all space and time. 

In other words, the criticism which Christianity launched against 
the world was launched against the World. Implicitly this took in 
every political and institutional manifestation of evil, but did not 
fix upon any single evil to try to eradicate it solely. The early Chris- 
tians would probably have insisted that there was little avail in the 
reform of human institutions so long as the World remained under 
the domination of Evil. They expected its end at any moment. What 
reason would they have had for attempting to bolster up a dying age 
by petty and temporary purges or by job-lot repairs? 

The early Christians were not reformers. They were pacifists. The 
good they believed in trying to do was to persuade as many persons 
as they could to renounce the Roman world, to affiliate with the 
Christian fellowship, and to carry on life in a social context of their 
own: obeying the secular laws insofar as these did not infringe upon 
Christian obligations, behaving themselves soberly and correctly as 
members of outside society, fulfilling their elementary obligations as 
citizens or subjects, but viewing the whole historical panorama with 
the eye of profoundest pessimism. Living in anticipation of the 
disintegration of the existing temporal order, and “looking unto 
Jesus the author and finisher of their faith,” they fully expected of the 
coming of a new order in which meek and non-violent persons might 
live in contentment, — or as Henry Adams was to put it nearly two 
thousand years later — “‘in which a sensitive man could live without 
a shudder.” 

Thus during the course of the “decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire,” Christianity maintained itself as a growing movement by 
almost purely pacifistic means. The church became to Rome what 
the prophets had hoped Israel would become to the whole world: 
a cleansing, healing, nourishing cultural influence, vital and hopeful: 
in an era of secular decay and social despair. This was the New Jeru- 
salem, and by its persecution and humiliation, by its hurt and its 
stripes, human society was to be redeemed so that it might become at 
length the earthly City of God. 

Such was the vision which commenced to attract the imagination 
of Christians after the first phase of the church’s growth had passed, 
and the literal expectation of the world’s end had given place to a 
more gradualistic or evolutionary interpretation of the historical 
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process. Gradually also the church and the Christian community let 
themselves become a more integral part of the total life of society, 


believing that by doing so they might better be able to “leaven the 
whole lump.” 


Ill 


What is sometimes called the “secularization” of the church 
came about, obviously, as a result of the breaking down of the barrier 
between the Christian fellowship and the community as a whole. In 
this process the essential pacifism of Christianity came near to being 
forgotten. But there arose the great Orders within the church, mak- 
ing room for men and women who earnestly desired to live the Chris- 
tian life more purely than could ever have been possible outside. 
These Orders gave opportunity for unselfish Christian service and 
_ for creative Christian thought. All of them were basically pacifistic. 
They kept alive and nourished the tradition of non-violence which 
began amongst the Jews far back in history and was given its final 
sanction by Jesus and the early church. 

The moral and intellectual, as well as the social and political break- 
up of Christendom under the combined impact of the Renaissance 
and the Protestant Reformation put Christian pacifism once again in 
jeopardy. None of the great Reformers were pacifists. The Reforma- 
tion Churches were hardly pacifistic. The Papal Church had never 
been officially pacifistic though its Orders had for the most part been. 
But from this time many even of the Church Orders ceased to main- 
tain their purely non-violent way of life. The church had entered 
deeply into temporal affairs and neither the Reformation nor the 
Counter-Reformation succeeded in drawing it out. For the church 
had learned to like the taste of power. It had accordingly become 
politically minded — the necessary outcome of a desire for power. 
Those who seek power must seek it ultimately through political 
means, even though they may do so by indirection. Politics, in one 
sense, is the practical application of effective methods for gaining 
social power of any kind. Pacifism and the quest for power are totally 
incompatible. 

It would be idle to contend that any of the major divisions of the 
historic church, since the third or fourth centuries, have at any time 
been minded to divest themselves, either officially or actually, of all 
coercive power over the social relationships of men, or to confine 
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themselves to dealings with society upon terms of pure non-violent 
persuasion. And yet, whenever the influence of Christianity is 
brought to bear by means of political or other arbitrary pressure 
upon any immediate social situation, its persuasive power dwindles 
in about equal proportion. Preaching and lobbying do not go 
naturally together. Fighting the enemy and winning him over do 
not work according to the same process. It is seldom possible to save 
men or nations by forcing them to obey a dictate or a law. Crusades 
do not accurately represent the aim or the action of the Cross. 

These observations may seem to be self-authenticating. But they 
are often ignored. They were not ignored in principle, however, by 
George Fox, John Woolman or the founder and the builder of the 
Society of Friends which has come to express in Protestantism pre- 
cisely the same pacifistic and non-violent concern that was expressed 
in the medieval Orders. It is not far-fetched to imagine that the So- 
ciety of Friends, often called Quakers, may prove to be par excellence 
the major spiritual Order of modern Protestant Christendom. In 
its fellowship are kept alive the same profound and universally crea- 
tive forces of persuasion, reconciliation and redemption which worked 
up through prophetic Judaism and came to fullest flower in Jesus, — 
budding and blooming again and again throughout the succeeding 
centuries. 


IV 


While the almost ineradicable political-mindedness of Western 
man has drawn historical Christianity into the vortices of one social 
struggle after another, the persistency of its pacifism has not only pre- 
vented the church from wholly surrendering to the Machiavellian 
temptation and becoming politically cynical, but has made it possible 
for the church to engage in social action with a kind of idealistic 
independence. 

It must be admitted that this idealistic independence has seemed 
at times to be unrealistic and Utopian. Nevertheless, it has had a posi- 
tive humanizing effect upon civilization. If, for example, the in- 
fluence of Christianity with its perhaps naive and romantic en- 
thusiasm for the “‘social gospel” had been lacking in America, it is 
doubtful whether the important gains in social justice achieved dur- 
ing the last fifty years would ever have been possible. For these gains - 
have been made to a surprisingly great extent by the pacifistic proces- 
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ses of persuasion and education. They have not been largely the re- 
sult of arbitrary political coercion or regimentation. They have not 
come largely, either, as a result of strikes and labor conflict, although 
these have made themselves powerfully felt in certain instances and 
have helped to accelerate the movement towards democracy in in- 
dustrial relations. 

It is probable that Biblical Christianity, i.e. the essentially pacifistic 
religion which came with the American colonists and immigrants 
from Europe, has had at least as much to do with the growth and ex- 
tension of democratic ways of living in North America as any other 
vital factor. For by the constant intermingling of pacifistic Chris- 
tianity with the life of political man in all its institutional forms, that 
which can rightly be called a Christian civilization is created and re- 
created. On the other hand, if Christianity is bereft of its pacifism it 
becomes ethically meaningless and therefore socially valueless. 

Christianity in combination with man’s native political-minded- 
ness can help to produce a civilization in which pity and severity 
modify and qualify each other under the influence of altruistic love. 
Such a civilization is neither brutal nor sentimental, as non-Christian 
civilizations always tend to be, but is humane in a sense which can 
only be understood in terms of a theology and an anthropology which 
accept judgment and grace as the basic factors in every relationship of 
men with God and with each other. Judgment is brutality transmuted 
by purely altruistic love into righteousness and justice tending to- 
wards goodwill. Grace is pity translated by purely altruistic love into 
actively redemptive concern for all creatures, especially those that 
are weak or helpless. A civilization in which justice rules as a matter 
of goodwill, and in which redemptive concern is the chief motive 
in personal and societal relationships, is by that token a Christian 
civilization. It is the joint and mutual creation of pacifism and politi- 
cal-mindedness which combine through the instrumentality of uni- 
versal love to form a humane society. 

No such perfect Christian society has ever had historical existence. 
But its pattern at any rate is known, and its typical forms have ap- 
peared, if only in germinal stages, from time to time in history. These 
embryonic forms have never at any time entirely vanished from 
civilization. And at all times since the formation of the first Christian 
community, the political-mindedness which makes up the secular in- 
gredient, and the pacifism which qualifies political-mindedness with 
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meekness, gentleness, deference to the rights of the weak and con- 
sideration for the feelings of the sensitive, have produced the modes of 
a humane culture in which the tradition of noblesse oblige, the notion of 
chivalry and the conception of the true gentleman have received 
general respect. 

Christian pacifism tends, thus, to function normally as a civilizing 
factor. Yet when the conditions are such that despite patient effort it 
is unable to make any dent upon the situation or to render any accept- 
able service, its tendency then is often suddenly reversed. For a time 
it follows a course of world-renunciation to which it may hold for a 
long span. 

This was true of the early medieval Orders, many of which have 
persisted practically unchanged for centuries although most of the 
conditions under which they arose have disappeared. Some of the 
particular forms of asceticism which characterize these Orders may 
seem hardly to be called for under circumstances such as modern life 
has created. Yet they provide an excellent illustration of the manner 
in which Christianity in a certain period, having encountered pro- 
foundest disillusionment in respect to total civilization at that time, 
created a special world of its own wherein those who entered and 
accepted its disciplines found meaning and value for their own lives 
and an opportunity for helpful service of others. 

In all probability Christian pacifism must inevitably come upon 
times in the course of history when in order to regain or retain its 
essential purity it must separate itself from secular civilization and 
drastically renounce all immediate social and political aims. ‘Then it 
must find for itself modes and means of living that will both guarantee 
its own survival and prepare it for a return to effective political and 
social action at some later and more auspicious time. This is precisely 
what the great Orders set out to do, and what they set out to do has 
significant bearing upon the pacifist movement of our own day. 


V 


Contemporary pacifism, seen and understood in the light of his- 
torical precedent, is simply the upsurgency once again of the spirit of 
pure Christianity in revulsion against the world. Modern pacifism is 
to industrial civilization what the great Catholic Orders were to the 
Middle Ages, and what the ‘“‘come-outer’? and nonconformist sec- 
tarian movements were to civilization after the Reformation. The fact 
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that such pacifistic religious bodies as the Church of the Brethren, 
the Mennonites and the Friends have recently gained so central a 
place in general Protestant Christian favor is an indication of the 
strong tendency at this present time towards withdrawal from the 
main current of history and the search for effective ways in which to 
carry on the non-violent Christian life despite the almost entire con 
centration of civilization upon power politics and war. 

Seen in this light, modern pacifism is the response to a sense of 
true Christian vocation and should be regarded as such. Just as the 
Franciscan Brothers formed themselves into a body and pledged 
themselves to lives of poverty and chastity in dedication to human 
service, so the religious conscientious objectors of our day are forming 
themselves into a kind of loosely-knit fellowship, and are pledging 
themselves to lives of work and community service in a world engaged 
in violent travail. On no other basis can be understood the unpreten- 
tious willingness of young men of draft age to accept a sentence to 
prison in order to give their unqualified Christian witness; or to 
challenge the criticisms and enmity of their friends and families by 
spending twelve months in a non-military work camp without remu- 
neration, engaging by day in manual labor on projects of national 
importance and spending their evenings in a study of Christian 
philosophy and social ethics in preparation for effective co-operation 
or leadership in helping to set up a better social order in days to 
come. 

It may be difficult for the average person to comprehend the rea- 
sons why these young men and their counterparts among the young 
women so deliberately take an unpopular stand which may even land 
them in jail. But it should not be difficult for a person who under- 
stands the underlying Christian motivation as it has expressed itself 
time and again in history. The same motivation showed itself in 
Jewish history iong before the Christian era. One who knows his 
Bible can hardly fail to recognize that the background of modern re- 
ligious pacifism was being prepared during a period of at least three 
thousand years. The only important difference between modern 
pacifism and the Jewish tradition of prophetic non-violence, as well 
as the medieval Christian tradition of ascetical Catholic Orders and 
world-renouncing Protestant nonconformity, is a difference of his- 
torical setting and of reaction within that setting. Modern pacifism is 
classical Jewish-Christian non-violent ethics expressed in terms of 
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revulsion against the violent enormities and perversities of indus- 
trialized modernity. 

The very fact that this is so, however, makes it incumbent upon the 
pacifist of our day to recognize the limitations by which his pacifistic 
position surrounds him. He is living during the progress of one of the 
most critical revolutions in history. This revolution, like all previous 
revolutions of large scale, is accompanied by great violence. Since 
this is a revolutionary era and since vast revolutions are always ac- 
companied by extremes of violence, a pacifist must be prepared to 
live, as it were, outside of this era, — to live as if he did not belong to 
this time, in retirement or abstraction from the main contemporary 
events and concerns in the political order. The modern pacifist, if he 
is really a pacifist in the religious sense, is a person who has obeyed a 
call to a particular spiritual vocation. He must be ready therefore to 
accept the conditions of this vocation whatever these may be. He 
cannot participate actively in the revolutionary process, for to par- 
ticipate means willy nilly to join in or to give at least partial sanction 
to the violence which is an integral element in the process. 

What is more, the pacifist must recognize the discipline which his 
vocation places upon his utterance of opinion upon the practical 
policies and decisions of his time. It is necessary that he express opin- 
ions or judgments, not so much upon specific and practical policies 
and decisions as upon the total historic situation as it lies before him. 
He must see this total situation from the standpoint of Christian uni- 
versalism. From this standpoint any current and immediate political 
event or trend is bound to appear as only one more or less ephemeral 
aspect of the totally violent progress of the historic revolution. To the 
authentic modern pacifist there is no serious choice to be made be- 
tween practical policies, since all such practical policies under the 
present conditions are inevitably bound up with violence. Thus, 
modern pacifism is completely pessimistic as to the immediate situa- 
tion and as to the immediate future. But it is hopeful as to the situa- 
tion which will eventually emerge from the present era of violence, 
provided that the leaven or salt of pure pacifism can be kept intact, 
unadulterated, and in sufficient amount until it can be effectually 
introduced once again into secular civilization as a saving factor and 
a healing force. Meanwhile the true pacifist will engage in every kind 
of merciful and humanitarian service, thus proving the presence of 
altruistic love even in the midst of hatred. 
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VI 


There is a spurious kind of pacifism, however, really a perversion of 
pacifism, which has gained considerable vogue amongst those who 
wish to avert the course of the catastrophic revolution largely because 
of selfishness or fear. This pseudo-pacifism is more common today 
than pacifism in its authentic religious form. It is seen, for example, 
in the attitudes of those who advocate an isolationist policy for the 
United States and who oppose the vast program of defense arma- 
ment only because they suspect that this armament may ultimately be 
used to invade Europe or to carry on war with Japan. Such persons 
are not pacifists in any proper sense, even though their program, if 
followed, would lead to less effective preparation of the United States 
in war on the side of Britain. 

The authentic pacifist, unlike the pseudo-pacifist who uses re- 
ligion only as a sanction for the position he has taken on purely 
secular grounds, is able to see through the pretensions of the isolation- 
ist or of the popular leader who opposes or espouses a certain policy 
for purely political or business reasons. The task of religious pacifism 
is not in any sense a political task. It is rather what may well be called 
a cultural one. The political task must be undertaken by those who 
are prepared if need be to resort to force and if necessary to war. It 
is not true, however, that the task of the pacifist is more spiritual than 
that of the political leader. It is only spiritual in a different way. The 
work of the political man is spiritual in the sense that order, which it 
is the political man’s responsibility to create and maintain by force if 
necessary, is in essence a spiritual reality. The pacifist’s task is spiritual 
in the sense that altruistic love is the very core and living germ of all 
spirituality. The political man concerns himself with justice as a 
principle of existence and attempts to form a just order in the world. 
The religious pacifist thinks not of justice but of love, and he at- 
tempts to endue the whole life of civilization with love in its simplest 
and purest ethical form. Together, the political man and the religious 
man help to create and maintain an order which is both just and 
gentle, both righteous and humane. It is only when the political man 
repudiates the collaboration of the religious pacifist, or when the 
religious pacifist heaps contempt upon the political man, that 
humane civilization commences to split apart and break up in con- 


fusion. 
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Political pacifism, however, has nothing to do either with legiti- 
mate politics or with religious pacifism. It is critically important that 
this be known and accepted. Political pacifism is, in the profoundest 
sense, perverse. Religious pacifism has its roots in the deepest cultural 
tradition of mankind and has come to fullest and purest expression 
in the love ethic of Judeo-Christianity. Political pacifism represents 
only a secular point of view as to a given policy, but it seeks to clothe 
itself with a religious sanction in order to be able to put over its point 
of view as a moral or spiritual crusade. A religious pacifist makes 
peace by the uncalculated goodwill which radiates from him under 
all circumstances. A political pacifist is willing to risk for the sake of 
his objectives the humiliation of his opponents and the bitter after- 
math of a protracted partizan quarrel. 

A religious pacifist recognizes war as being one of the most terrible 
penalties imposed upon human pride and selfishness, and undertakes 
with patience to help mitigate the worst evils which pride and self- 
ishness bring forth. A political pacifist regards the particular wars 
which come under his disapproval as being the worst of all evils, and 
sets about to prevent the winning of war by those on the side which he 
most fanatically disapproves. Religious pacifism sees in the present 
situation the revolutionary and apocalyptic outcome of a long process 
of organized wrong-doing in which the peoples and governments of 
Europe and America have had the chief and most blameworthy part. 
Political pacifism sees in the present situation only the latest phase of 
the chronic struggle of empire against empire, and the hidden hand 
of the munitions makers — and insists that America “keep out of 
other peoples’ wars.” 

Religious pacifism is a powerful non-political integrating factor in 
total society and history. Political pacifism is largely a divisive propa- 
gandist factor in history and society, and under certain circum- 
stances and in clever hands may prove an infinitely sinister and satani- 
cally powerful one. 

; So far as religion is concerned, and this refers especially to Chris- 
tianity, political pacifism is entirely irrelevant to ethical interest. For 
political pacifism is not based upon the principle of altruistic love nor 
upon that of essential non-violence. It is based, rather, upon attitudes, 
Judgments and decisions of a wholly temporal and immediately ex- 
pedient character which have no rightful claim to permanent ethical 
and religious sanction. 
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VII 


There are those who base their pacifistic position upon a theoretical 
or ideological difference between the use of force as an exercise of 
police power and the use of force in war. But these seem hardly to be 
classified as religious pacifists. They qualify their attitude towards the 
problem of coercion in society by saying, in effect, that after order 
has been established and a police power has been set up to maintain 
that order, then the use of force to preserve order is legitimate. But 
they fail to recognize that prior to the establishment of social order 
under government, it is often if not always necessary to carry on war 
of greater or less intensity as a means of discovering which element in 
total society is to govern and which to obey. Seldom if ever has the 
actual establishment of order been achieved until wars have been 
fought and won by those willing to make a struggle for it. It would be 
difficult to locate a single politically organized community on the 
earth which has not emerged from some situation in which war 
played the decisive part. 

If the use of force “only as a means of restraint in the legitimate 
exercise of police power” (to quote the pamphlet, The Use of Force 
and the Conscientious Objector, War Resisters’ League, 171 West 12th 
St., New York, p. 6) is to be assumed, it would then seem necessary 
also to assume that if disorderly or criminal elements in civilization 
should ever grow so strong that they could wage war against the 
police power, it would be legitimate for the police power to strengthen 
itself to wage successful war in defence of society against the disorderly 
or criminal elements. 

The question is, of course, What constitutes a “legitimate exercise 
of police power,” and when is it socially necessary on an international 
scale? But this is a complicated question of essentially political sort 
which a religious pacifist may well leave for answer to those of a dif- 
ferent calling. To endeavor to answer it on the basis of purely re- 
ligious principle would necessarily involve a pacifist in a sterile and 
confusing debate about matters which belong largely in the realm of 
political expediency. It is far more appropriate and far nearer to the 
spirit of religious pacifism to stand simply upon the principle of pure 
non-violence as others have done for thousands of years to the enor- 
mous benefit of the civilizations in which they exercised their healing 
and redemptive influence. 
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Christian civilization has learned during its long experience that 
the priest, the minister, the rabbi, the leader or member of a lay re- 
ligious Order, the member of religious societies such as the Friends, 
the Mennonites and the Brethren, and the individual person of 
highly sensitized religious conscience, are called to a vocation and 
manner of life different from that of those who engage by ordinary 
standards in politics, in trade, in farming, in labor or even in the sec- 
ular professions. These especially religious members of society have, 
therefore, been accorded exemption in Christian civilization from cer- 
tain duties imposed on other citizens, particularly from that of serv- 
ing in war. 

It is only when civilization commences to decline from an at least 
partly Christian level that religious pacifism ceases to be given public 
approval and legal status. Furthermore, it is only when Christian 
civilization becomes confused as to its own character that political 
pacifism arises and contends perversely for the same public approval 
and legal status as that which has been traditionally accorded to true 
religious pacifism. 

At this present time religious pacifism is threatened from two op- 
posite quarters. It is in danger of being outlawed by the new “‘wave”’ 
of totalitarian nationalism. It is in equal danger of being seduced and 
prostituted by modern political pacifism which comes with fine words 
and promises of “peace in our time”’ to take the unsuspecting religious 
pacifist by stealth. 

Totalitarianism has no place for the religious pacifist except a con- 
centration camp. But it is willing to make use of the political pacifist, 
the so-called “‘appeaser” or ‘‘Quisling”’ or “isolationist,” as long as 
he can be used. The political pacifist in his turn has no understand- 
ing of nor any sympathy with the religious pacifist, but will cynically 
accept his collaboration if he is so naive as to offer it. Thus the un- 
wary religious pacifist is the victim of political pacifism, while po- 
litical pacifism, in turn, plays into the hands of totalitarian nation- 
alism. 

Totalitarianism marks the ultimate ruin of humane civilization, 
but political pacifism is a stage on the way towards the same ruin. 
Therefore, the Christian pacifist, the religious pacifist, should have 
no truck with either. He has a vocation to follow and fulfill, Without 
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him our world must incessantly break down and fall apart. For he is 
in every age the preserver and the bringer of that ethical love which 
alone can bind men and nations together into a fellowship and an or- 
der which is just, humane and worthy to endure. 

The modern pacifist stands, therefore, in a long line and carries on 
a unique tradition. If his presence tends to create confusion amongst 
liberals, this is not wholly to be regretted. For the time has come 
when liberals must take stock of their liberalism to see wherein it is 
valid and wherein it may be futile. It will prove its validity by being 
able to project itself simply and sympathetically into the pacifist’s 
position without at the same time becoming politically inept or ir- 
rational. Its futility will be shown, on the other hand, by any unwill- 
ingness it may have to accept the gauge of history and by any tend- 
ency it may betray to fall back upon pacifism as a substitute for real 
and effective political action. Liberalism may prove itself even yet 
capable of serving as the instrumentality of modern democratic prog- 
ress, but in order to do so it must first prove itself capable of discerning 
the difference between true religious pacifism as an ethical force in 
civilization, and the political humbuggery of those who try to crawl 
in under the pacifist blanket to conceal their cynicism, duplicity or 
cowardice. If liberalism can learn to utilize the spiritual and ethical 
potentialities of religious pacifism while strictly excluding the in- 
fluence of political pacifism, it may still be able effectively to repre- 
sent the basic principles of Jewish-Christian civilization in the field 
of contemporary affairs. If it cannot do so, however, the era of lib- 
eralism will be ended. What may come in its place can hardly be 
foreseen or forecast. The best that can be hoped for in such a case is 
that religious pacifism may strengthen its hold upon the principles 
from which its life is derived, maintain its integrity by complete re- 
pudiation of any overtures from those who offer political alliances, 
and prepare itself for creative action when the time of the renewal 
of human culture has at length, like returning springtide, brought 
new hope to mankind. 


A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE 
By WALTER W. VAN KIRK 


MERICAN Christians are divided three ways with respect to 
the war. There are those who, even at the risk of military 
involvement, support all-out aid to England and her Allies. 

There are those who, while broadly sympathetic with England as 
against the Axis, are opposed to any step that may lead to American 
military intervention. There are those who see in this war, as in all 
war, a denial of the Christian gospel of love, goodwill and recon- 
ciliation. 

To the casual observer it would appear that a gulf deep and wide 
must separate those subscribing to these divergent views. This happily 
is not true. Differences of opinion with respect to the specifics of day- 
to-day American policy have not precluded a meeting of minds on 
the issues at stake in the creation of a Christian world order. 

It is commonly recognized that the outcome of the war will in- 
fluence for weal or for woe the structure of post-war society. The most 
ardent pacifists would be among the first to concede that an un- 
qualified Axis victory would make doubly difficult the achievement 
of a world society of justice and reciprocal goodwill. For this reason, 
if for no other, the Christian community in the United States would 
look with grave misgiving upon a peace treaty written at the point 
of a German bayonet. On the other hand, it is generally recognized 
that a termination of the war accomplished by a smashing military 
victory of British arms would not, of itself, result in a world order 
consonant with Christian principles. History bears eloquent testi- 
mony to the fact that decisions reached on the battlefield engender 
hatreds and animosities that poison the mind and distort the perspec- 
tive of otherwise honorable men. If American Christians, without 
taking into account the right or wrong of war fer se, prefer a British 
as over against a German victory, they do so in the conviction that 
such a victory would make more and not less likely the negotiation of 
an equitable and permanent peace settlement. Whatever then be 
the outcome of the military conflict there can be no guarantee of an 
enduring peace unless the terms of settlement have been submitted 
to the judgment of the Christian conscience. 
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As a hopeful preliminary contribution to such a settlement the 
churches of the United States, upon the initiative of the Federal 
Council and with the co-operation of seven interdenominational 
bodies,’ have instituted a Commission of one hundred churchmen, 
lay and clerical, to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. The 
chairman is Mr. John Foster Dulles, a Presbyterian layman who 
served as one of the secretaries of the (1907) Hague Peace Confer- 
ence and, following the World War, was a member of the American 
Committee to Negotiate Peace. Whatever the outcome of its efforts 
the processes projected by this Commission will go forward regardless 
of the fortunes or misfortunes of war. For whether in the measurably 
near future or at some more distant and as yet unforeseen moment 
in history the nations must evolve a form of international society 
which will vouchsafe to men everywhere the freedoms essential to 
human existence. In the creation of such a society the churches feel 
mandated by their Divine Lord to contribute of their strength and 
vision. 

The specific tasks of the Commission are four in number. First, to 
clarify the mind of the churches regarding the moral, political and 
economic foundations of an enduring peace; second, to prepare the 
people of the churches and of the nation for assuming their appropri- 
ate responsibility for the establishment of such a peace; third, to 
co-ordinate the inquiries and research undertaken by the American 
churches with the Study Department of the World Council of 
Churches (now in the process of formation); fourth, to consider the 
feasibility of assembling a representative gathering of Christian 
leaders, lay and clerical, as soon as practicable after an armistice has 
been declared in any of the wars now being waged, for the purpose 
of mobilizing the support of the Christian people of all lands in the 
making of a peace which will conform to Christian principles. 

The executive work of the Commission will be in the hands of a 
small Committee of Direction. 

With the view to assisting Christians both to become more fa- 
miliar with and also to be imbued with the spirit of recent significant 
Christian pronouncements on the subject of international relations, 


1The International Council of Religious Education, The Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, The Home Missions Councils, The National Council of Church Women, The 
United Stewardship Council, The Church Peace Union, The American Section of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches. 
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the Commission has just published a handbook which carries excerpts 
from contemporary statements of the most responsible Christian 
leaders the world over.? The reader will find there quoted material 
from eleven different sources: the Statement entitled ‘“The American 
Churches and the International Situation” adopted by the Federal 
Council of Churches (1940); the Statement of the American Council 
of the World Alliance (1940); the Message of the National Study 
Conference on the Churches and the International Situation (1940); 
the Malvern Conference (1941) (texton p. 472 of this issue); Proposals 
of Protestant and Roman Catholic Leaders of England (1940); 
Religious Leaders’ Manifesto (Britain, 1940); The Oxford Confer- 
ence on Church, Community and State (1937); the Memorandum 
prepared by the International Conference of Lay Experts and 
Ecumenical Leaders convened by the Provisional Committee of the 
World Council of Churches (1939); Memoranda of the Study De- 
partment of the World Council of Churches; the Madras Meeting 
of the International Missionary Council (1938) and two Statements 
of Pope Pius XII (1939 and 1940). The present article selects key 
quotations from most of these sources and indicates the common 
trends which they represent. 


II 


An analysis of these affirmations reflects a surprising degree of 
consensus concerning the political, economic and social prerequisites 
of world justice and peace. Basic to all other considerations in the 
political and economic sphere is the matter of national sovereignty. 
As evidenced by this consensus, the mind of the Christian community 
in the United States and elsewhere is convinced that the nation-state 
must relinquish certain aspects of its sovereign rights if international 
anarchy is to be uprooted. The Oxford Conference declared: 


So far as the present evil is political, the heart of it is to be found in the claim of 
each national state to be judge in its own cause. The abandonment of that claim, 
and the abrogation of absolute national sovereignty, at least to that extent, is a 
duty that the Church should urge upon the nations. . . . Within the state, power 
has been curbed by constitutional checks and has been made subject to a sense of 
responsibility. In the international field and often in relationship to colonial de- 
pendencies power is still, broadly speaking, irresponsible. It is here that the Chris- 
tian Church and individual Christians have an opportunity to bring their influence 
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to bear upon international relations. For the power-relationship is not merely un- 
civilized: it is also utterly un-Christian. 


This indictment of a national sovereignty motivated by considera- 
tions of self-interest has been echoed and re-echoed in practically 
every representative religious assembly in recent years, to say nothing 
of like declarations by church leaders all over the world. 

According to the judgment of the International Conference of Lay 
Experts and Ecumenical Leaders, convened by the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of Churches (1939): 


Political power should always be exercised with a full sense of responsibility. . . . 
It must be made clear to the people of our respective states that if Christian prin- 
ciples of national conduct are to be made effective there must be some form of in- 
ternational organization which will provide the machinery of conference and 
co-operation. . . . Even if we could assume the best of goodwill between nations, 
it would still be necessary for them to have a common forum for the exchange of 
views and for the adjustment of conflicting claims. . . . For the present, inter- 
national relations are carried on between independent states, and the same sense of 
social obligation that has been developed within national limits has not been ex- 
tended to the relations of states. The immediate task in this field is to improve the 
ethos of inter-state relations — to bring influences to bear upon what has been 
left, by a long tradition, in a jungle outside the bounds of law, of morality, of 
courtesy and decent human feeling. . . . It is for Christians to strive for the ac- 
ceptance by their government of definite standards which will rule out the worst 
elements in their present relationships and lead to the raising of the level, so that 
rules of neighborliness between states may be comparable to those obtaining 
between individuals. 


Said the Federal Council in the statement entitled ““The American 
Churches and the International Situation,” (1940): 


Let us, as a work of creative faith, begin now to prepare the hearts and minds of 
Christian people for fair and objective dealing with all international situations. 
This presupposes a will to co-operate; a willingness to accept, in certain areas, a 
surrender or pooling of the exclusive perquisites of national sovereignty and a 
sharing of economic advantages. . . . 


Said the American Council of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship Through the Churches (1940): 


We, in America, cannot free ourselves from complicity in the breakdown of law 
and order which has led to the present war. Our unwillingness as a nation to ac- 
cept political and economic responsibility is a contributing factor to the present 
state of world affairs. . . . The political organization of mankind to a world 
community of orderly co-operation requires a limitation of the sovereignty of in- 
dependent nations. 
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Said the National Study Conference on the Churches and the 
International Situation (1940): 


It must now be clear that no nation has a right to be a law unto itself, or the 
sole judge of its own cause. If the peace which comes after the present war is to be 
anything more than a prelude to another conflict, the United States for its own 
sake and for the sake of humanity will have to renounce its political and economic 
isolation and identify itself with other nations in the creation of world government. 
Only then will we be freed from the burdens of power politics. . . . Modern 
statism implemented by policies of unfettered national sovereignty, is a form of 
secularism against which we set ourselves. The State, in one form or another, is 
deified and made an object of worship. The demonic force engendered by the 
exercising of national sovereignty can only be mastered as nations are prepared to 
initiate policies consonant with the Christian world view. Over against the theory 
of the absolute sovereignty of the secular state there stands the sovereignty of God 
to which we give our primary allegiance. We call upon our people to mobilize the 
spiritual resources of our churches in support of an international system of govern- 
ment. ‘This is not to say that nations can have no place in a Christian world order. 
Diversity of culture and manners among various peoples enriches the world society. 
A Christian world order does not presuppose the elimination of differences among 
peoples. What is required is that nation-states no less than individuals shall be made 
subject to a world system of law, and to a sense of mutual responsibility. 


A Memorandum entitled “The Preparation of a Just Peace,” 


issued by the Study Department of the World Council of Churches, 
declared: 


The building of a better international order will depend on the possibility of 
creating a deeper sense of obligation for each other in the life of all nations. Na- 
tional sovereignty must find its counterbalance and limitation in international 
solidarity. Without that sense of obligation it will be impossible to arrive at a large 
scale solution of such complex problems as the problems of minorities and national- 
ities, or of the problem of colonies and raw materials. . . . The specific Christian 
contribution in this connection is to test the projects of federalism (whether on a 
world, a European, or a more restricted scale) or proposals for a reorganized 


League of Nations, on the basis of the realistic conception of history and man, of 
nation and state. 


With this point of view the Madras Conference (1938) concurred: 


An effective system of international organization is necessary. While the Chris- 
tian Church is not called upon to determine the purely technical aspects of gov- 
ernment, Christians should commit themselves to the promotion of international 
co-operation. An effective system of international organization is necessary to 
provide peaceful and legal means for political and economic change and to co- 
ordinate national policies to meet economic and social problems. 


And the Malvern Conference (1941) was of the opinion that: 
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Whatever may be the necessities of the period immediately following the war, 
our aim must be the unification of Europe as a co-operative commonwealth, first 
in common effort for the satisfaction of general need and secondly in such political 
institutions as express the common purpose and facilitate its development. 


Similarly, the pronouncements of denominational bodies in the 
United States and in other lands, bear testimony to the fact that the 
churches are at least aware of the crucial necessity of subordinating 
many of the functions heretofore exercised exclusively by the nation- 
state to an authoritative international body possessed of the power 
to act decisively and effectively in the interest of the world commu- 
nity. 

Ill 

We confront here the political crux of the peace problem. It is at this 
point that the churches must influence public policy if they are not 
to be frustrated in their efforts to sheathe the swords of the nations. 
In the United States the churches have spoken with clarity and con- 
viction concerning the necessity of world organization; but the 
national behavior has been, and is, isolationist and irresponsible. At 
the close of the World War the United States encouraged various 
governments to set up a League of Nations. Then we abandoned the 
League. For decades the United States had advocated the establish- 
ment of a World Court. When, at long last, a Permanent Court of 
Justice was instituted we abandoned the Court. We, more than any 
one nation, sabotaged the World Economic Conference and barri- 
caded ourselves behind the high walls of political and economic self- 
containment. We have gathered unto ourselves more gold than is 
possessed by all of the other nations of the world put together. And at 
a time when millions are starving and the national economy of 
peoples everywhere is in disrepair, we bury our gold and proceed to 
lecture other nations about their sins. This, despite the fact that our 
gold and silver policy is projected in complete disregard of the effects 
of this policy on the living standards of other people. We who con- 
demn other nations for the heresy of race prejudice have flagrantly 
discriminated against the Japanese and other Orientals because 
their skins were yellow. And we are fairly efficient as a nation in the 
practice of power politics. The fact that the exercise of this power 
has not more often involved us in the wars of the world does not 
wash out the stain of moral guilt. In other countries, too, while 
churchmen have prayed for peace, statesmen have preached inter- 
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national morality but within the confines of political power they 
have practiced policies of international anarchy. 

The Federal Council’s Commission proposes to present these facts 
to the American people in the confident expectation that elsewhere 
Christians will be bent upon a similar task with respect to their own 
governments. There is no short cut to peace. Christians have not 
always realized this. In the United States, for example, have not the 
churches supported first one and then another policy designed to 
insure the peace of the United States and to prevent the outbreak of 
war in Europe and the Far East? Have not some of our church people 
advocated mandatory neutrality legislation; others discretionary 
neutrality legislation; while others have opposed such legislation in 
any form? Have not some of our people advocated disarmament by 
example; and others reduction of armaments by international agree- 
ment? Have not some encouraged American co-operation with Latin 
America while at the same time they have insisted upon American 
aloofness from the rest of the world? And so it goes. We have con- 
cerned ourselves with effects, not with causes. At best the measures 
which Christians have supported in recent years are makeshift 
policies designed to meet emergencies arising out of the anarchy 
and disorganization prevailing throughout the world at large. Not 
until the churches of the world get down to the business of creating a 
public opinion that will support participation by their respective 
governments in the development of some form of world government 
can it be said that they are doing their full duty in giving effect to 
their peace ideals. Until a genuine world community has been estab- 
lished and processes for peaceful change have been perfected, crises 
of one kind or another will crowd their way upon the stage of human 
affairs. And just as often will the churches be required to maneuver 
their moral forces first in one direction, then in another. 

The only sufficient answer to world anarchy is world order and 
world government and to this end the churches must now move with 
forthrightness and determination. And why not? For Christians the 
oceans have vanished; for them, in a spiritual sense, the rivers and 
mountains that divide nations and peoples are non-existent. God 
has laid upon all who walk in his way the responsibility of fashioning 
a world community in which the heavy hand of power politics will be 


forever palsied and the murmurings of political witchcraft forever 
silenced. 
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IV 


Kindred to the problem of world political organization is the task 
of Christianizing the economic policies of nations, nationally and 
internationally. Here, again, the churches have spoken their minds 
with an amazing degree of unanimity. Let us look at the record. In 
the judgment of the Federal Council the creation of a just and durable 
peace involves: 


A world where economic opportunity is not the legal monopoly of those national 
groups which through accident or prior aggression have obtained control of the 
bounties of nature. Possession of economic power which touches the lives of many 
is possession of a trust to be discharged with a decent regard for all whose lives are 
influenced by the exercise of that power. Both morality and expediency unite in 
demanding that our human institutions more fully reflect this principle. 


Said the American Council of the World Alliance for International 
_ Friendship through the Churches, ‘““The distribution of God’s ma- 
terial gifts more equitably among the children of men, in a machine 
age, points toward some form of organic technique, to insure the 
prosperity of any one individual, class, nation or race shall not be 
bought at the price of impoverishing or exploiting other men.” 

Said the Malvern Conference: 

Because we have neglected the true end of man, we have lost the controlling 
principle which allots to human activities their proper sphere and due relations to 
one another. Consequently in the last period the economic activity of man, which 
is entirely concerned with means, has become predominant, as though to produce 
material wealth were man’s true end. . . . We must recover reverence for the 
earth and its resources treating it no longer as a reservoir of potential wealth to be 
exploited, but as a storehouse of divine bounty on which we utterly depend. 


To this point of view significant support is given by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, Arthur Cardinal Hinsley, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, and Walter H. Armstrong, 
Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council. These church 
statesmen have put forward joint proposals for the consideration of 
statesmen after the war. Among their proposals are the following: 
‘“‘Extreme inequality of wealth should be abolished; resources of the 
earth should be used as God’s gifts for the whole human race and 
used with due consideration for the needs of present and future 
generations.”’ Said the Oxford Conference: 


The unequal distribution of natural bounties is one of the causes of war, if control 
is used to create a monopoly of national advantages. Christian people should move 
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their governments to abstain from such policies and to provide a reasonable equality 
of economic opportunity. If, however, primary responsibility rests upon those of 
the Christian peoples for whom change means sharing with others, some responsi- 
bility devolves also upon Christians in less fortunate lands. Many voices in all na- 
tions are lifted in these days in favour of a more just international order and the 
removal of inequalities of opportunity. The achievement of the practical results 
can only be retarded if through the over-eagerness of some the impression is 
created that equality of opportunity is sought not as an end in itself but as a means 
of reversing in their favour inequalities such as now exist. 


In the Memorandum prepared by the International Conference 
of Lay Experts and Ecumenical Leaders convened by the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of Churches it is held that ‘“‘in the 
field of economic relations we consider that it is both necessary and 
possible to place international economic life upon a more assured 
basis. The close association that now exists in most civilized countries 
between economic life and social policy has made the national 
economy a unit of which those concerned with international eco- 
nomic relations have in varying degrees to take account.” A Memo- 
randum issued by the Study Department of the World Council of 
Churches discusses the economic basis of a new international society. 


In order to create just relationships between the nations it is necessary to give 
very special attention to the problem of economic opportunities given to each na- 
tion. This problem has two aspects: On the one hand, there is the question of the 
creation of a just social order within every state as a basis for peaceful relations with 
other states. On the other hand, there is the question of economic justice in the re- 
lationships between states and also between races. Can we create “‘a feeling of the 
common responsibility of all national economies for one another and of the re- 
sponsibility of the whole of mankind for the whole earth??? What consequences 
would the application of this principle have for the collaboration between the na- 
tions? At this point it will become clear that such an approach to the concrete 
questions of a new order in one part of the world must lead to a consideration of the 
economic inter-relationship of the world as a whole. Examples are: the problem of 
raw materials, of markets, of capital movements, of immigration and settlement, 
and, more especially, the problem of the development of politically backward 
peoples in its economic aspects. 


Said the National Study Conference on the Churches and the 
International Situation: 


Economic injustice, no less than political anarchy, breeds war. No system of 
world government which does not facilitate the easing of economic tension-points 
can vouchsafe peace to the world. If a permanent peace is to follow the present era 
of military hostilities, nations will have to renounce the practice of economic war- 
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fare. Reparations, embargoes, trade and currency restrictions, quotas and tariffs, 
no less than cannon and bombing planes, are potential instruments of war. These, 
too, must be renounced if peace, with justice, is to prevail. . . . It is neither right 
nor just that a few nations should own or control or exercise paliel domination 
over the wealth of the world. It is probably not too much to say that half of the 
world exists below the subsistence level. This is not because there is any lack of 
raw materials or of the good things of life. It is because economic nationalism, no 
less than political nationalism, has bedeviled the relations of nations. The result is 
that the peoples which possess the preponderance of the world’s wealth project 
armies and navies to maintain their privileged position while at the same time the 
less fortunate nations employ force or the threat of force to secure for themselves a 
more equitable share of the world’s wealth. Specific proposals recommended by 
the Conference included (a) improving the standards of labor and living by inter- 
national agreement as is being done by the International Labor Organization, 
(b) access to raw materials on equal terms, (c) freer access to markets so nations 
may be able to sell that which they best produce in order to have the exchange with 
which to purchase raw materials, (d) trading on a basis of equality rather than 
discrimination, (e) currency stabilization and a better co-ordination of financial 
policies, (f) an autonomous International Economic Organization similar in 
structure and function to the International Labor Organization and which would 
have as its purpose the easing of economic tension-points and the development of 
a world economy in the interest of peace and justice. 


These fragmentary quotations should convince even the most 
sceptical that the churches are aware of the necessity of reorganizing 
the economic structure of nations as a condition prior to the estab- 
lishment of an enduring peace. It remains for the churches to develop 
a public opinion in their respective countries sufficiently articulate 
and persuasive to effect the sweeping changes reflected in these 
affirmations. In America their task is especially difficult because of 
our historic isolationism and dread of ‘‘foreign entanglements. ”’ 


V 


In addition to conscience as to general economic issues, there is, 
among a growing body of church leaders, a conviction that the whole 
colonial system, with its attendant abuses, must be modified if not 
wholly abandoned, if a Christian world order is to be achieved. ‘The 
International Conference of Lay Experts and Ecumenical Leaders 
which met in Geneva just before the outbreak of hostilities in Europe 
recognized the existence of a conviction in many countries, ‘‘that the 
task of colonial government is no longer one of exclusive national 
concern or national interest, but that it must be regarded as a com- 
mon task of mankind, to be carried out in the interests of the colonial 
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peoples by the most appropriate forms of organization.” In the opin- 
ion of these spokesmen for the churches: 


This would call for a transfer of government from the exclusive national sphere 
to that of international collaboration for the benefits of colonial peoples. . . . A 
settlement which amounted to a transfer of colonies from one power to another 
would not only involve a very serious revolution in the life of the native peoples 
concerned, but would tend to stereotype a system of colonial government which 
no longer commands universal assent. 


Among the principles of colonial administration recommended 
at the Geneva Conference were the following: that indigenous peoples 
must not be treated as pawns of international policy; that the para- 
mount aim of the Governments concerned must be the moral, social 
and material welfare of the native population as well as native 
autonomy as comprehensive as the conditions of each territory allow, 
to the end that ultimately the population of the area may be able 
to assume responsibility for its own destiny; that the denial of essential 
rights upon the basis of race discrimination be recognized as incon- 
sistent with the welfare of the governed peoples; that militarization 
of native peoples be forbidden; that political propaganda in colonial 
territories for foreign purposes be recognized as injurious to native 
society; that such a system be carried out under the effective super- 
vision of an international body, whose members shall be independent 
of national control. 

The National Study Conferences on the Churches and the Inter- 
national Situation made its own the declaration of the Geneva 
Conference and going somewhat beyond this it said, ‘“‘We believe 
that the principle of eventual freedom for all peoples is not only the 
recognition of an essential right, but is also a prerequisite to the cre- 
ation of that sense of justice and goodwill without which we cannot 
hope to rid the world of war.” 

Has not the time come for nations to declare their commitment to 
the principle of freedom for subject peoples? Chattel slavery, in the 
main, has been abolished and in this task the churches played an 
umportant part. If no man has a moral right to hold another man 
in involuntary physical servitude, how can the nation arrogate to 
itself the right to hold groups of men in involuntary political servi- 
tude? Is not the colonial system an anachronism of the economic im- 
perialism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and has not 
the time now come for the Christian conscience in all lands to speak 
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out against the continued political enslavement of millions of our 
fellowmen? 


VI 


Running through all of the church pronouncements of recent 
years there is a significant accent on the gospel of the inherent worth 
of man as a child of God. As such he is entitled to the freedoms so 
eloquently set forth by Pope Pius XII and by church leaders every- 
where. Considerations of race, nationality and color are accidents 
of birth and as such are not to be made the excuse for discrimination, 
exploitation or mistreatment in any form. “‘We must proclaim and 
seek application of the truth,” says the Federal Council ‘‘that all 
men are equal in the sight of God and should not be discriminated 
against on the ground of race, religion or class. We must reject any 
system which would deny to men liberty of conscience and the en- 
joyment of natural rights or which would inculcate the doctrines of 
atheism.”’ In a similar vein other church groups have expounded a 
doctrine of man which precludes, from a Christian standpoint, 
practices of recrimination and revenge in the behavior of nations. 
The following declarations are typical: ‘“[he churches, which in 
themselves transcend national frontiers, have a peculiar responsi- 
bility to expand men’s loyalties to include the whole number of the 
children of our Heavenly Father, and the world government required 
by their common needs.” (National Study Conference on the 
Churches and the International Situation.) 

The Christian doctrine of man as created and redeemed by God for eternal fel- 
lowship with Himself supplies on the one side the only sure foundation of freedom 
and of justice, and also on the other hand requires that men shall have an oppor- 
tunity to become the best of which they are capable and shall find in the prosecu- 
tion of their daily tasks fulfillment and not frustration of their human nature. 
Conversely the Christian doctrine of man as a child of God carries with it the 
sacredness of human personality, and a civilization or social order must be judged 
by the extent to which it recognizes this in practice (Malvern Conference). 


“Every child, regardless of race or class, should have equal op- 
portunities for education suitable to its peculiar capacities... . 
The sense of divine vocation must be restored to man’s daily work.” 
(Proposals of Protestant and Roman Catholic Leaders of England.) 
‘<All human beings are of equal worth in the eyes of God and should 
be so treated in the political sphere. It follows that the ruling power 
should not deny essential rights to human beings on the ground of 
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their race or class or religion or culture or any such distinguishing 
characteristic.” (Memorandum prepared by the International Con- 
ference of Lay Experts and Ecumenical Leaders.) 

Christians despair of a just and durable peace so long as racial 
and religious minorities are regarded as grist for the mills of the 
political gods. The negotiation of peace treaties has too often been 
predicated upon the assumption that the victors were by nature 
possessed of qualities of character superior to those qualities of char- 
acter possessed by the vanquished. Accordingly, certain racial, 
cultural and religious groups have been required to suffer indignities 
incompatible with the Christian conception of man’s inherent worth 
as a child of God. In their quest for political security nations have 
erroneously concluded that allegedly inferior peoples could be made 
to saw wood and draw water for the glory of empire. Pogroms, 
concentration camps and the economic and political mistreatment 
of minorities are vices that must be uprooted if the human race is 
ever to enjoy the peace envisaged by Christians. 


VET 


These are among the considerations with which the churches of 
the world will be concerned as they build for tomorrow’s world. 
Nor is it enough to deal with these principles in the abstract. They 
must be embodied in the framework of social, political and eco- 
nomic institutions. Convinced of this, The Federal Council’s Com- 
mission is currently bringing to the attention of the American 
churches certain concrete proposals for a new world order. In vary- 
ing degrees they suggest how there may be a political application of 
some of the basic principles enunciated by the church statements. 
Among these proposals the following are included in the Commis- 
sion’s Handbook and will presently be studied by religious groups 
in all parts of the country: reorganization of the League of Nations; 
Labor’s (British) peace aims; recommendations of the National 
Peace Council (England); plans for a federation of peoples advanced 
by the Institute of International Affairs, Chatham House, London; 
new institutions of world government approved by the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace (U. S.) headed by Professor 
James T. Shotwell of Columbia University; proposed regional 
unions and federations such as a United States of Europe and a 
United States of the Western Hemisphere; suggestions for world 
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organization sponsored by the National Peace Conference (U. Se 
“Union Now” as set forth by Clarence K. Streit, former Geneva 
correspondent of the New York Times; and the Campaign for World 
Government (U. S.) sponsored by Lola Maverick Lloyd and Rosika 
Schwimmer. 

An examination of these and other proposals, now being debated 
in lands where freedom of discussion is still permitted, reveals cer- 
tain ideas and aims common to all and consonant with the principles 
set forth by Christian leaders. These include (1) the abridgement of 
national sovereignty, (2) security for racial and religious minorities 
and the acceptance by nations in their international covenants of 
provisions for human, cultural and religious rights, (3) the primacy 
of law and the sanctity of treaty obligations, (4) provisions for peace- 
ful change of economic and political injustices, (5) renunciation of 
force as an instrument of international policy, (6) eventual self- 
government of subject peoples, (7) the creation of international 
machinery designed to facilitate the flow of world trade and to deal 
with such problems as finance, health, nutrition and labor standards. 

We come now to the question; when and under what circum- 
stances an opportunity will be given men to work out for themselves 
and for generations yet unborn the kind of world here contemplated. 
Today is dark and tomorrow may be darker still. But in the darkness 
the light of Christian hope still shines and will forever shine. How 
ever dark the day it remains eternally true that man proposes and 
God disposes. He in whose image we are made has seen empires rise 
and fall. He has seen the sword of the conqueror broken and the ar- 
mies of aggression put to confusion. He has seen right taken from the 
throne and put upon the scaffold. He has seen the right taken from 
the scaffold and put upon the throne. When today’s wars will end or 
how they will end or with what suffering of body and mind the 
clashing of sabres may yet entail for each and all, no man can say. 
But for Christians there is more to be known than appears in the 
flaming headlines of the daily press. With those who have taken upon 
themselves the name of Christ there is an unshakable confidence in 
the goodness of God and in this confidence we may with sureness 
anticipate the day when, if our courage fails not, it shall be given us 
to build upon the foundation of Christian morality and justice the 
superstructure of a fairer world. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
NIEBUHR’S ESSAY ON MAN 


Tue Nature AND Destiny oF Man: A CurIsTIAN INTERPRETATION (GIFFORD LECTURES, 
Vot. I, “Human Nature”), by REINHOLD Niepunr. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.75. 
EINHOLD NIEBUHR’S interest in ethics and politics has been lead- 
ing him steadily into the deep waters of philosophy and theology. In 
all that he says about particular social problems one senses an increasing 
struggle for an adequate mount of vision from which to view them. ““Tran- 
scendence,” “‘eternity,” “impossible possibility,” ‘“‘grace and forgiveness,”’ 
“dimension of depth’? — categories such as these keep appearing on the 
ultimate horizon of his thought, where God and salvation would appear in 
a veritable system of theology. 

It might not be unfair to say that, so far, these categories are what Kant 
would call “limiting concepts” rather than full confessions of a living faith. 
It is ‘‘as if” there were a God whose will could be known. Without such an 
assumption, the confusing issues of ethics and politics cannot adequately 
be faced. Facing these issues in all their mundane sordidness, piercing pre- 
tentious camouflage with a cynically raised eyebrow, holding conflicting 
trends in balance with scowling intensity, Niebuhr finds that he has time 
occasionally for a glance back over his shoulder, toward a hypothetical 
heavenly height from which the unity in all these earthly diversities, the 
possible resolution of all these intolerable tensions, might be grasped. 
Theological glances of this sort have become so numerous in all his writings 
that they already imply a sort of theology. Now at last, in his Gifford Lec- 
tures, he begins to write theology — while thousands cheer, and others 
mournfully wonder if their beloved unconventional ‘‘Reinie’’ is going to 
ascend above his proper sphere and become a white-robed saint. 

These fears may at once be set at rest. At least in this first volume of the 
Lectures, Niebuhr starts with his feet on the ground; and he shows a far 
more detailed and circumstantial knowledge of the perseverance of sinners 
than of the perseverance of saints. Before the end of the volume, he makes 
a considerable flight of theological construction — the longest he has ever 
made, and evidently the prelude to a still longer one in Volume II on 
“Human Destiny.” But he gets his take-off for this constructive flight by 
making a long run over the entire field of human thought about human 
nature, mowing down modern conceptions of man with acute and ruthless 
criticism before attempting to rise above them on wings of Biblical reve- 
lation. 

Let us briefly summarize this critical introduction (Chapters I-Iv). 
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Medieval Catholicism made a temporary and somewhat artificial synthesis 
between the Biblical view of man and the classical Greek conception of 
man. Since the Renaissance, the modern mind has disentangled the classi- 
cal idea of man from all definitely Christian associations, and carried it out 
to such hopelessly contradictory conclusions that its inadequacy is now 
clearly exposed. The idea is, in Aristotle’s classical formulation, that man is 
a “rational animal.” Modern idealism or rationalism has stressed one 
side of this conception and concluded that man is a divinely creative in- 
telligence, capable of indefinite progress in the mastery of his environment 
and of himself. Modern naturalism has stressed the other side of it and con- 
cluded that man is simply an animal, determined like all other animals 
by his natural environment. Modern romanticism has attempted to 
synthesize naturalism and idealism by finding man’s uniqueness and divin- 
ity not in his reason but in the impulsive and emotional life which bridges 
the gulf between body and spirit. The feud between these three schools 
of thought can never be resolved unless we recognize, with Christian 
thought, that man is both a child of nature and a child of God; that there 
is nothing bad or beastly about his body, nothing necessarily good or divine 
about his mind; that his uniqueness is to be seen not in something sub- 
rational but in something super-rational: a ‘‘capacity for self-transcendence”’ 
and self-judgment that springs from his sense of creaturely humility and 
responsibility in the sight of God. 

Three problems concerning human nature have proved insoluble for the 
modern mind. (1) The problem of vitality and form, or creativity and order 
in human nature, has led modern thought to attribute to human reason a 
power it does not possess, or to human vital urges a goodness they do not 
possess; or, with Marx and Freud, it has noted how man dishonestly “‘ra- 
tionalizes” his vital urges, and has despaired of changing him except by 
changing his whole environment. (2) The problem of individuality has had 
a strange history in modern times. The Renaissance began by exalting the 
individual beyond the high estate to which Christianity had elevated him, 
but the modern era has progressively destroyed the very notion of in- 
dividuality. Idealism absorbs the individual in the Absolute; naturalism 
dissolves him in his natural environment; romanticism has finally swal- 
lowed him up in the deified Blood and Soil of modern nationalism — a 
result to which Hegelian idealism has also contributed. “Without the pre- 
suppositions of Christian faith the individual is either nothing or becomes 
everything” (p. 92). The most serious inadequacy of the modern mind, 
however, is (3) its inability, in the face of the plainest facts, to recognize 
the sinfulness and weakness of mankind. This was due to the fact that science 
gave man a sense of security and power, which he falsely applied to his own 
moral nature. If chaos appeared in his life he played hide-and-seek with it, 


sometimes fleeing with the idealists from the chaos of nature to the harmony 
of creative mind, sometimes with the romanticists from the chaos of civili- 
zation to the harmony of unspoiled nature, but never admitting to himself 
that the root of chaos lay deep and ineradicable within human nature itself. 

From this critique of the modern conception of man there already 
emerges, by contrast, the conviction that man must be a strange compound 
of both nature and spirit; and his spirit must have higher reaches and deeper 
abysses in it than Greek and modern rationalists ever dreamed of in their 
philosophy. This conviction is transformed from a bare pattern into a rich 
doctrine when we consider it in the light of the Christian revelation. 

The rest of the volume (Chapters v—x) is devoted to a constructive ex- 
position of the content of this revelation. It should be understood that 
Niebuhr, unlike Barth, believes in general as well as special revelation. 
Every man confronts God in his personal experience and also in the general 
spectacle of the creation. But this general revelation of a Creator and Sus- 
tainer leaves man’s place in the scheme of things undefined, whereas the 
special revelation in the Old and New Testaments of God as Judge and 
Redeemer convicts man of sin and reveals the meaning of his freedom in 
ways that experience afterward confirms, but could never have suggested in 
advance. 

Christian revelation, says Niebuhr, embodies three major insights into 
human nature: 


(1) It emphasizes the height of self-transcendence in man’s spiritual stature in its doc- 
trine of “image of God.” (2) It insists on man’s weakness, dependence, and finiteness . 
without, however, regarding this finiteness as, of itself, a source of evilin man... . (3) It 
affirms that the evil in man is a consequence of his inevitable though not necessary unwilling- 
ness to acknowledge his dependence, to accept his finiteness and to admit his insecurity, an 
unwillingness which involves him in the vicious circle of accentuating the insecurity from 
which he seeks escape (p. 150). 


It takes but a single chapter to expound the first two of these insights, 
which stand in paradoxical contrast to one another. The “image of God” 
in man stands for the freedom and self-transcendence of man, which are 
dissipated and lost unless he recognizes his responsibility to a Being who 
infinitely transcends him. The creaturehood of man stands for his bondage 
to nature and implication in temporality, which forever forbid him that 
“deification” which Greek theology (more Platonic than Christian) falsely 
promises. But if man’s creaturehood forever separates him from deity, it 
has likewise nothing so evil about it as this same Greek theology (cf., its 
modern apostle, Berdyaev) sometimes suggests. Sex and death are not the 
result of a Fall, but part of God’s good creation. 

Concerning the third insight, on Sin, our author discourses eloquently 
and at great length. All his well-known shrewdness in the unmasking of 
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human self-deception and the location of hidden springs of wickedness 
comes into play in these memorable chapters. But so colossal is his exposure 
of human weakness that his usual tone of scorn is modulated, as he pro- 
ceeds, to one of brooding compassion and tragic irony. With Kierkegaard, 
he finds the occasion of sin in anxiety. “Anxiety is the inevitable concomitant 
of the paradox of freedom and finiteness in which man is involved. Anxiety 
is the internal precondition of sin. It is the inevitable spiritual state of man 
. the internal description of the state of temptation” (p. 182). If 
anxiety could be overcome by trust in God — which is always an ‘ideal 
possibility’? — there might be no sin. Unbelief, then, is the prime root of 
sin. It expresses itself in pride, which tries to achieve security without God, 
by elevating the finite self to a position of infinite importance that does not 
belong to it. Pride expresses itself in rebellion and intellectual presumption 
toward God, and injustice toward fellow man, which between them upset 
the harmony of creation. It expresses itself also in an intellectual, moral and 
religious self-congratulation that cannot be maintained without se/f- 
deception. It compounds itself into collective egotism in state and church. 
When exposed and humiliated it flees into sensuality, but finds no escape. 

In spite of all specific inequalities of guilt, sin is a universal plague that 
guarantees equality in sin to every son of man. The technical term for this 
inevitable equality in sin, despite an ideal possibility of escaping it, is 
original sin. The meaning of the term is perverted when it is regarded as sig- 
nifying a hereditary taint transmitted from a single point in history, the 
Fall. Rather, the original righteousness of Adam before the Fall and the 
subsequent depravity are both factors in every human experience. ‘The un- 
easy conscience of the race is a perpetual testimony to an original right- 
eousness that is never wholly lost, but which tragically expresses itself in a 
helpless, self-transcending judgment that I am wrong and cannot help myself. 
Original sin meanwhile is the same state of affairs viewed from below up, 
out of the midst of that mass of egotistic impulses, self-deceptions and 
sensuous escape-mechanisms which holds man enthralled. It is inevitable; 
but it is morally rather than naturally necessary, and we cringe with the 
knowledge of that fact, even as we yield. 

So far as this volume goes, man’s righteousness is only his despair, some- 
thing that commands him without having the power to move him. Such 
is the Pauline, Augustinian, Calvinistic view of original human nature, 
which Niebuhr revives and illustrates. Such, “but for the grace of God.” 

Yes, that is the question that most engages us as we wait for Volume IT — 
what will Niebuhr say now about the grace of God? In the past, he has 
meant forgiveness, compassion, an atonement by which God covers and 
takes up into himself the sin we inevitably continue to commit. As Harnack 
said of St. Augustine, he offers us ‘consolation for the misery of sin,” but 
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no real deliverance from the power of sin. Now, however, he promises to 
consider whether man’s original righteousness can ever “become a realized 
fact of history” (p. 298). He promises no “‘simple answer’’ to this question; 
but there are many recent indications that his unmitigated pessimism about 
man’s continuance in sin is beginning to be modified by a new sense of 
the reality of the new blessings and new powers conferred by God’s 
grace, even while sin persists. May these promises be fulfilled, — else he 
will be a poor prophet to guide humiliated mankind through its present 
bitterness and despair. 
WALTER MARSHALL HorRTON. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
A CurisTIAN IMPERATIVE. — OuR CONTRIBUTION TO WoRLD ORDER, by RosweELu P. 
Barnes. Friendship Press, $1.00. 
N writing this book Dr. Barnes has evidently kept in mind such church 
members, young and old, as he has encountered in his pastorate and 
subsequently in his indefatigable labors up and down the land as a secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. They are 
sincerely perplexed; they seek a Christian answer to international questions; 
they lack technical training. The book is ideally fitted to meet the needs of 
these thousands of key people in the churches, in men’s, women’s and youth 
societies. It is readable, clear, comprehensive and packed full of striking 
illustrative material. Ministers and religious education directors should 
read it and then see to it that this material is absorbed in the local churches 
everywhere. It would do much to correct the condition to which Dr. Barnes 
calls attention, viz., that the average church member sees international 
problems not as the concern of himself and his church but of the govern- 
ment of the United States. ‘“Between him and the people of France stand 
the government of the United States and the government of France. . . . 
His relations to the people concerned are indirect, remote, and involved. 
. . . He does not realize the consequences of the fact of church membership 
for his relations to world problems. He is not aware of the channels that it 
opens up for him and of the possibilities for influencing the world-situation.” 
Were he to realize these possibilities the ecumenical church, the supra- 
national fellowship of Christians, would become a reality down in the 
grass-roots. 

What the world needs and only a truly ecumenical church can give, says 
Dr. Barnes quoting V. A. Demant, is “redemption, not advice.”? Central 
in Dr. Barnes’ thesis is the conviction that “the Cross represents a principle 
of history, God’s way of overcoming the evil both in the hearts of individuals 
and in the world. As a principle of history it is the voluntary concession of 
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self-interest made in compassion for the sin and suffering of men.”? No one 
who reads this book will accuse the author of thinking that this is a simple 
task or of lack of respect or charity for those who may not agree with his 
views as to how nations and churches should apply the principle; but he 
leaves no room for the notion that Christians are ever free to take another 
principle to guide men or nations. 

It is because the nations, including the United States, have failed to take 
the Christian way that the world now confronts stark tragedy. “If, earlier 
in the present period of crisis, the United States had indicated that it cared 
so much about maintaining order and achieving justice in the world that it 
would surrender its right to be entirely independent in determining its 
course of action, it might have gone a very long way toward preventing the 
present catastrophe.” Munich did not involve such a ‘“‘voluntary concession 
of self-interest’? as Dr. Barnes is talking about. “‘It was not even a concession 
of self-interest, but a coercion of others to yield their interest.” 

I found myself questioning the argument of the book at just two points. 
On page 112 Dr. Barnes, after pointing out that God thinks of British and 
German alike as his children and has ‘“‘equal concern for all,”’ asks whether it 
is not true ‘“‘that some must be opposing his will in a larger measure than 
others? ‘That must be true, or there is no such thing as moral distinction and 
moral judgment.” If this means what I think it does, then it seems to me to 
imply that unless we can put so much complacency, hypocrisy, hanging on 
to imperialist gains, and starving women and children as a deliberate war- 
measure in one scale and so much violent effort to snatch gains, so much 
terror against minorities and bombing of civilians in the opposite scale, and 
are then able to say that there is say two pounds of guilt in the first and two 
‘pounds and a half or three pounds in the second scale, “‘there is no such 
thing as moral distinction and moral judgment.” Whatever God may be — 
able to do in such a delicate matter, it seems to me that men can hardly 
be trusted to be objective about it. Certainly the fact that supposedly dis- 
criminating moral and Christian judgment almost never leads anybody in 
any country to the conclusion his own country’s and its allies’ guilt is actu- 
ally the greater, must arouse our suspicion. Obviously in the circumstances 
at least half of the people who think they are proving there is such a thing 
as moral distinction and moral judgment are doing nothing of the sort; 
and it may after all be the most discriminating and incisive moral judgment 
for us to cry, ‘God, be merciful to us, sinners,” and not to entertain the 
flattering notion that our “righteousnesses” are after all a shade less filthy 
than some other nation’s. 

In the second place, the author points out (on p. 126) that the churches 
went to Congress and protested against the passage of the Oriental Exclu- 
sion Act “‘because the measure, regardless of its technical details, was wrong 
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in principle.’ Then he goes on to say that though the churches are still 
opposed in principle, ‘‘they are not in a position to know whether its repeal 
now would contribute more to a stabilization of the Pacific area or to the 
deepening chaos.”’ I am not convinced either of the moral cogency of this 
argument or of the soundness of its practical assumptions. I would not lightly 
question Dr. Barnes’ judgment regarding the existence of the danger to 
which he refers, though at the moment I cannot imagine how our repeal of 
the Oriental Exclusion Act, which operates against others than Japanese, 
could have any but a clarifying and reconciling effect even in the immediate 
future. Furthermore, in view of the fact that relative to the great masses of 
the Orient all Western nations are likely to be weakened as a result of the 
war, it would appear that the tactical dangers of not repealing the Act were 
much greater than those of repeal. Apart from such considerations of ex- 
pediency, however, it seems to me the problem is this: The United States 
adopts a course which is an utter violation of basic Christian principle. It 
acts in fact on the principle of racism which we rightly and unqualifiedly 
condemn in Hitlerism. The churches, as a matter of principle, protest. The 
results of the nation’s evil course are grievous. Because we are not certain 
about all the repercussions, in a complicated and tense situation, of our 
abandonment of our evil course, the churches decide not to press for its 
abandonment and therefore so far as they are a factor in the situation the 
nation once having entered upon a course which was evil in principle may 
now continue in that course for some time longer. How much longer? May 
this not result in still greater complications which will make it still more 
doubtful whether next year we can risk asking the United States to abandon 
an unchristian principle? Where direct violation of Christian principle is 
involved, may men or nations ever put off the day of repentance because 
the consequences of repentance and amendment at a given moment may 
be painful to themselves or others? Doubtless if Hitler were to reverse his 
course toward the Jews, it might involve the temporary collapse of Germany 
and who knows what else. Does God give him leave, therefore, to follow his 
present course until such time as a transition can be made smoothly and 
without painful consequences for anyone? 

However, the very fact that such questions as this can be raised should 
convince those who may share Dr. Barnes’ outlook far less completely than 
I do that he is in no sense doctrinaire in his argument and honestly seeks to 
face all the difficulties. And I trust I have made it clear that essentially this 
book is a forceful and uncompromising application of the Christian Way of 


the Cross to the problem of international relations and a decent and stable 
world order. 


A. J. Muste. 
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THE FATHER OF MODERN THEOLOGY 


THE PHILosoPHy OF SCHLEIERMACHER. THE DEVELOPMENT oF His THEORY OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND Reticious KNow ence, by Ricuarp B. Branpr. Harper and Brothers, $3.00. 
HIS is one of the few books on Schleiermacher written by an American 
scholar. There are sections in histories of philosophy and theology; 
chapters also in books, such as William Adams Brown’s The Essence of 
Christianity; a volume, also, by G. Cross, 1911, on The Theology of Schleier- 
macher, and numerous articles in theological and philosophical reviews. But 
the Selected Bibliography listed on pages 327-331 contains only five books 
or articles by British scholars, one by an American, to sixty-eight by Ger- 
mans, in addition to the thirty-one volumes of Schleiermacher’s collected 
works. Some of these have been translated into English. 

This book is intended for scholars. Students of theology and philosophy 
will need the guidance of a professor to read it with profit. The subject, as 
the title and the subtitle indicate, is Schleiermacher’s philosophy with spe- 
cial reference to his theory of scientific and religious knowledge. In the last 
chapter (vm) headed ‘‘Schleiermacher’s Influence,” the relation of his 
philosophy and theology to modern thought in Europe and America is dis- 
cussed. Not without reason has he been called the “‘father of modern 
theology.” 

The author plays the part neither of plaintiff nor of defendant. He is a 
critical historian who has spent years of research in the writings of Schleier- 
macher and of his authoritative expounders; and, after weighing the evi- 
dence, he pronounces judgments with the reserve and the courage which one 
expects of a scholar. The result is a well-balanced book, with whose conclu- 
sions one may not always agree but for which one must have respect. ‘The 
book undoubtedly is a contribution of permanent value for the under- 
standing of Schleiermacher and a credit to American scholarship. 

To use the author’s own words: 


My treatment of Schleiermacher falls into four parts corresponding to the groups of 
writings I have mentioned. Chapter two deals with the first and earliest period. The fourth 
chapter examines the writings published around 1800. The fifth chapter deals with material 
originating around 1806. The sixth chapter contains a statement of the system expressed in 
his most mature works. The third chapter breaks the continuity by taking up the background 
of philosophical thought in which his first published works were written (p. 18). 


The primary purpose of the author is to define Schleiermacher’s theory 
of scientific and religious knowledge, without which, of course, we cannot 
understand any philosopher or theologian, nor make comparison with his 
predecessors, contemporaries or successors. Schleiermacher was deeply in- 
fluenced by his early religious life as a Moravian; later he called himself ezn 
Herrnhuter hoherer Orduung. He passed through a period of doubt and skepti- 
cism, when he disavowed faith in the Bible, the creeds and confessions. 
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Faith in the sense of assent became and always remained repugnant to him. 
Influenced by Kant, he lost confidence also in the ability of the reason to 
obtain knowledge of the absolute. He was neither rationalist nor super- 
naturalist. 

While he was indebted to Kant for his theory of knowledge, he none the 
less differed from him. Schleiermacher argues that ‘‘unless the structure of 
the real world is such as to conform to the laws of thought, there cannot be 
science. Kant, on the contrary, made no such assumption about the inde- 
pendently real world” (so the author, p. 21). In other words, what one must 
think when he thinks logically must have corresponding existence. Thus 
‘God is introduced as an explanation of the harmony between nature and 
the necessary forms of thought” (p. 214). He made the same claim for em- 
pirical as he did for speculative science; for the former, as for the latter, 
there must be an objective reality which answers to the forms of synthetic 
judgment (p. 216). 

Schleiermacher agrees with Kant in rejecting the cosmological and the 
teleological proof for the existence of God; but differs from Kant in accept- 
ing with modifications the traditional ontological proof. The comparison of 
Schleiermacher’s theory of knowledge with that of Kant is brought out with 
remarkable clarity in Chapter vi, ‘‘Maturity.’’ Two appendices — (1) Re- 
ligious and Scientific Knowledge, 1803-1804; (2) Schleiermacher and 
Hegel, the latter containing Hegel’s criticism of the Glaubenslehre — are by no 
means the least valuable part of the book. 

In Section 1, Chapter vu, the author becomes an historian and describes 
Schleiermacher’s influence on Protestant theological thought in Europe and 
America. He shows that theologicans of every school were influenced by 
him, some to a greater, others to a less extent. Even those who refused to 
accept his interpretation of Christianity and his method of vindicating re- 
ligion among “‘its cultured despisers” were compelled to modify their 
terminology in refuting his conclusions. 

One regrets that a final chapter was not added in which the more recent 
reactions to Schleiermacher’s point of view and theory of knowledge might 
have been set forth. In an address during the centenary celebration of the 
publication of Schleiermacher’s chief works, Troeltsch said: ‘‘Schleier- 
macher’s program remains the great program of all scientific theology and 
only needs working out, not the substitution of new methods.” About the 
time these words were spoken (1 920) anew school of theology was in process 
of birth. The father of it was a young Swiss theologican, Karl Barth. Three 
of his earliest followers were Emil Brunner, Gogarten and Thurneysen. 
They recognized the greatness of Schleiermacher, Brunner calls him ‘‘the 
only great theologican of the past century.”? These men did not go beyond 
Schleiermacher or behind him; they abandoned his program “‘and followed 
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new paths, neither those of fundamentalism nor of modernism.” They 
aimed to vindicate Christianity; but not merely among its cultured despis- 
ers but also among its humble followers. This is not the place to refer to 
their writings. For a brief and devastating criticism of Schleiermacher’s 
method one will find a rare chapter at the close of Brunner’s Die M lystik und 
das Unt-Nachwort Statt eines Vorworter, pages 390-393. 

The omission of reference in the present book to this comparatively recent 
school of theologicans this reviewer does not regard as a defect; he would, 
however, have the author write a brochure, if not a volume, on this subject. 
One can heartily commend the present treatise to English and American 
scholars, with pardonable pride that it was written by an American. 

GeorcE W. RIcHARDs. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY CHRISTIAN ACHIEVEMENT 


A History oF THE Expansion OF CuristIANity (Vo. IV). THE GREAT CENTURY, A.D. 
1800 — A.D. 1914. EUROPE AND THE UNITED Srates, by KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE. 
Harper and Brothers, $3.50. 


HIS book should be made required reading for every Christian pessi- 
mist in the nation: that alone would guarantee it a large sale and well 
deserved royalties to the accomplished author. If the book did nothing more 
than merely catalogue the accomplishments of the Christian movement 
during the nineteenth century — and this it has done admirably and more 
— it wouid serve a most valuable purpose at such a time as this. The title, 
The Great Century, is fully justified by the contents. ; 
Among many present-day critics it is quite the thing to speak of the nine- 
teenth century in disparaging terms. The first part of that century has been 
characterized as the ‘Sentimental Years,” the latter part as the “‘Victorian 
Age,” and these terms are supposed to imply a soft romanticism, a childish 
optimism, and a ridiculous prudishness. To the sophisticated critic it was a 
century in which well intentioned but simple-minded people were following 
false enthusiasms. They believed in certain great underlying principles 
such as a fundamental moral law and the possibility of progress. And be- 
lieving in these things they were simple-minded enough to think they could 
make a better world; and what is more they actually got busy about it. Of 
course they actually failed. They failed in just the same way that every 
other idealistic movement of the past has failed. Yet how much we owe to 
the by-products of just such failures! This volume furnishes overwhelming, 
cumulative evidence that the nineteenth century from the Christian stand- 
point was a great success in spite of its failures. It was, indeed, The Great 
Century. 
No one word so well characterizes the century as does the word revival — 
for Roman Catholicism as well as Protestantism came into a new and 
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vigorous life. Both were successful in accommodating themselves to the 
radical new conditions which sets the nineteenth century off from all its 
predecessors. On the whole Protestantism was able more readily to ad- 
just itself to the changed political and intellectual climate, and for that 
reason made greater gains and exerted a larger influence than did Roman 
Catholicism. Both, however, displayed tremendous internal vigor, while 
Protestantism especially was characterized ‘‘by an abounding vitality and 
daring unequaled in Christian history.”” Among the basic contrasts with 
previous centuries were the declining part played by governments in the 
expansion of Christianity, and the increasing part played by the rank and 
file of church members. It was a century of missionary organization on the 
part of both Catholics and Protestants, and both held within their vision 
the speedy Christianization of the world. 

The volume limits itself to the expansion of Christianity in Europe and 
the United States. Just why it did not include Canada does not seem quite 
clear. One chapter suffices for Europe, and deals with the attempts to 
Christianize the Jews and Moslems; with the efforts of Protestants to win 
converts from among Catholics, and of Catholics from among Protestants, 
and with the more serious problem of perpetuating Christianity among 
a nominally Christian people. 

The bulk of the volume — Chapters vi to x11 — is devoted to the story of 
Christian expansion in the United States. At the opening of the century 
Christian forces in America faced four great tasks: the first was that of fol- 
lowing the moving and restless population pushing westward; the second 
was that of dealing with the vast flow of immigrant peoples sweeping into 
the country of every race and from every land; the third was the continua- 
tion of the effort which had been begun in the two previous centuries to 
Christianize the Indians; the fourth was that of bringing the Christian mes- 
sage to the Negroes. Each of these phases of Christian effort in America is 
treated in a separate chapter, while the book closes with two thoughtful 
chapters, the first on the effect of Christianity on the United States and the 
second on the influence of the American environment upon Christianity. 

This volume, as were the three previous ones in the series, is based en- 
tirely upon secondary sources. This is not meant as a criticism, for the 
author shows familiarity with all the best secondary materials in the vast 
range which his world survey has made necessary. Such dependence, how- 
ever, has resulted in a few misstatements, such as that on pages 230 and 231 
where it is stated that both Charles and Daniel Carroll signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The secondary source, O’Gorman, is quoted cor- 
rectly, but it happens that only Charles Carroll’s name appears on the 
Declaration. Such slips as this, however, are of slight importance. Profes- 
sor Latourette is a veritable genius at tearing the heart out of a book. 
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The Great Century started in the midst of one world revolution and it 
ended in the midst of another. Christianity found a way to meet the changed 
world conditions after the first, and that record gives hope that a newly 
vitalized and renewed Christianity can and will find a way to meet the 
changed conditions which will follow the second. American Protestantism 
today is suffering from too great a sense of the immediate and the contem- 
poraneous. It is bogged down in the mess the world is now in. As a result 
many of its most vocal leaders exude pessimism with every utterance. No 
one desires that the church or her ministry should adopt an easy optimism; 
it is equally undesirable that it should be overwhelmed with despair. A 
thorough knowledge of the Christian achievements of The Great Century 
may help serve as an antidote to either extreme. 

WILuiAM W. Sweet. 


EROS AND AGAPE IN WESTERN LITERATURE 


Love IN THE WESTERN Wor Lp, by DENIs DE RoucEemont. Translated by MonTGOMERY 
Becton. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.00. 


ol ay work, the publishers note, brings M. de Rougemont before English 
and American readers for the first time though he has been known in 
France through his works and contributions to periodicals since 1932. 
He was born in French Switzerland, educated in Switzerland and Vienna, 
has been publisher, educator and recently an officer in the Swiss army. 

The publishers, with the author’s consent and co-operation, have sought, 
in the announcement on the jacket and probably for sales purposes, to 
give this work a flair which its contents (fortunately) do not confirm. It is 
not fundamentally a book about /’amour or the “breakdown of marriage”’; 
and in spite of the jacket it is not especially shocking nor exciting. Something 
may be lost in translation but, as the author develops his thesis, his “cult of 
passion” becomes more philosophical than passionate and leads into unex- 
pected fields. It is in substance a study of romanticism and its ultimate 
relations to literature, mystical religion, the totalitarian state and war as 
now waged — with only incidental bearing on marriage — and all this 
strongly under the influence of the current conception of the origin and 
meaning of myths. 

The Tristan myth supplies the point of departure, since it is a tale of fatal 
love whose meanings are not in its satisfactions but in its sufferings. Rouge- 
mont’s ‘“‘passion”’ is not physical urge, but spiritual travail and tension. 
These doomed lovers are only at peace when they are unhappy, and find 
the real fulfilments of their mutual attraction when they are separated. 
They are more in love with love than with each other and so, like Cleo- 
patra, are for the dark, since there is no deliverance for them but death. 
Which is romance or tragedy or sentimentalism — as you please. 
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At any rate, it has been the motif of poetry, drama, fiction, from the time 
when Tristan, falsely true, delivered Iseult to King Mark and spent the 
rest of his life regretting it, to the last film which avoids the tragic denoue- 
ment with “Came the dawn.” Now all this, says the author, was something 
new in Western Europe — and where did it come from? The real originality 
in the book is the author’s answer to that question: It is the contribution of 
the troubadours. But the troubadours were either in debt to the Cathars, 
a Christian heretical sect, or else they were Cathars, so to speak, in dis- 
guise. 

The Cathars themselves had an occult “Church of Love.” They took 
over the Manichaean dualism; held the body, its ways and its work to be 
essentially evil. They were therefore half devoted to an extreme asceticism 
and perfectionism. Therefore, no marriage and devotion to a detached and 
supra-worldly idealism. Naturally they had no use for the Church and the 
Church had no use for them. (The author relates the Albigensian Crusade 
to all this.) They were driven under cover and came up as poets whose songs 
had an occult meaning. 

The fair ladies of whom they sang were merely symbols of ideals and 
loyalties and any intimate relation with the fair lady was against the rules 
of the game. They must be always beseeching: she must be always refusing. 
(So we begin to see the unhappy lover sighing through six centuries of 
romance.) Result -— a highly sophisticated and soufféed vocabulary up 
to which they tried to live and which had a profound and subtle influence 
upon Christian mysticism. All this flowered into chivalry through one stem 
and into mysticism through another. 

In this central section Rougemont is erudite, original and extremely 
suggestive. With Petrarch the lady ceased to be an incorporeal and rhetor- 
ical ideal (which the author thinks Beatrice to have been for Dante) and 
becomes Laura (enter profane love). Romanticism thereafter flowed in 
two channels, but never quite lost its original detached idealism. Two 
opposed loves were involved: eros and agape. A criticism of western literature 
develops this theme. 

Chivalry not only idealized love; it idealized war — kept it within decent 
limits, but made it a game to be played for its own sake. The last fifty or 
sixty pages follow the breakdown of all this and its tragic consequences. 
In the spiritual domain Kierkegaard seems to end where Tristan did (being 
a kind of Tristan himself) — and there we are. 

Only Christian love can undo the mischief and heal the wounds eros has 
occasioned. One suspects all this is overworked and the current philosophy 
of the myth is pressed too far; also there are any number of detours. But the 
work is really very suggestive and its main line seems sound. Some of the 
author’s obiter dicta — considerably developed — are challenging, as, for 
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example, that the mystics used the language of romantic love (with a 
sublimated sexual coloring) not because they were inhibited in that region 
(see Freud), but because being familiar with the literature they found its 
language suited to their needs. Also there are interesting observations on 
trying to live up to one’s own rhetoric. 

On the whole the book fits into CHRisTENDOM far more aptly than the 
title would seem to indicate. I would note finally its really unique approach 
to literary criticism and its insights upon the rise and fall of one romanticism 
and the rise of another, grim and terrible. 

Gatus GLENN ATKINS. 


THE REVELATORY MOMENT WITHIN THE HISTORIC 
FAITH 


Tue MEANING oF REVELATION, by H. RicHarp Nresuur. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 


NCREASINGLY, the question of the meaning of revelation moves 
toward the center of Christian thought. This volume contains vital 
insights, offers constructive suggestions, and provides immense stimulus 
on the subject. Professor Niebuhr presents relativism as presuppositional 
for our thinking. Since every view is inevitably influenced by the perspec- 
tive of the observer, no universally common construct of the objectively 
real is possible. As Christians, consequently, we must recognize the bias of 
our historic perspective and humbly refuse to claim possession of absolute 
truth. We must, rather, think confessionally from within our historic faith, 
not by pure reason in terms of external connectivity, but by the practical 
reason in terms of inner meaningfulness. Such thinking is meaningful only 
within the Christian tradition and can be verified only by those who accept 
its standpoint. Yet external history, although itself a distinct perspective, 
cannot be entirely unrelated to the inner. What is impossible for simul- 
taneous seeing can be accomplished by successive thinking, provided that 
this, too, is confessional; so that what is learned can be organically assimi- 
lated. Spiritual blindness, moreover, caused by the evil imaginations of the 
heart, is a hindering factor; whereas the heart, if not hindered by these 
imaginations, can see on the level of personal knowledge, and, consequently, 
can give true concepts to the mind. Only through the revelatory moment, 
however, that is through the determinative motif in common memory, can 
the hidden past and the remembered content of mind be adequately 
understood. This revelatory moment — since persons, unlike things, cannot 
be known except as they disclose themselves — must be completely on the 
personal level; but in its light all else receives a unified and meaningful 
perspective. The constant temptation is to substitute some aspect of truth 
for the living God. Religion seen through our revelatory moment, even 
Jesus Christ, becomes neither the development of our natural religion nor 
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its entire destruction, but rather the revolution which illumines all general 
truths and transvaluates all other values. 

The strong points of the book are many: the position is thoroughly 
God-centered; Christianity is seen consistently through Jesus Christ; there 
is genuine understanding of the nature and necessity of a normative reli- 
gious motif; Christianity is held to be its own best defense; the basic prin- 
ciple of interpretation is on the personal level; the writing is simple and 
clear; the use of the revelatory moment in /istory is especially suggestive; 
and, to repeat what is most important, the revelation in Jesus Christ is 
throughout used as the “‘Rosetta stone” of Christian truth. Certain weak 
points, too, appear: Up to page 86 the dualism between the outer and the 
inner view of reality is far too rigorous. There is an irritating lack of refer- 
ence. Niebuhr’s interpretation of revelation also raises serious questions 
with respect to Christian missions since the witness outside the Christian 
community is meaningless and since also its claim to universal truth 
in Christ is deemed untrue and arrogant. Value judgments (immediate 
evaluations), furthermore, are too sharply separated from judgments of 
value (record of evaluations), since value judgments are almost continually 
and radically conditioned both by conventional and ideal norms estab- 
lished by communities in history. The inner view feeds on the outer, and the 
outer lives within the inner. Value judgments and judgments of value 
interact dynamically and constantly modify each other. 

The main criticism of the book, however, is that it builds revelation on 
relativism. These ideas, indeed, clash with all violence. Christian faith 
holds the revelation in Jesus Christ to be absolute. Confessional theology 
insofar as it 1s Christian can never be equated with conventional knowledge. Though 
we must humbly confess our own limitations, the Christian faith cannot be 
reduced to social pragmatism or to objective relativism where the import- 
ance placed on the social matrix and on conventional creativity, effectively 
shrinks knowledge to social subjectivism. And this happens in spite of all 
protestations as to the primacy of God wzthin Christian faith if that faith 
is denied its universality. Barth’s irrationalism and Troeltsch’s realization 
of religions make sufficiently strange companions without the addition of 
Dewey’s conventional creativity. Christian truth is not primarily truth 
“for us” but the universal revelation of God’s very nature, now amenable 
to reason, applicable to the whole world, and suitable to every tongue. 

But Niebuhr accepts relativism, not from the nature of the Christian 
revelation, but as a necessary presupposition for modern knowledge. So 
it is now Sophism rather than Socrates! If the relativity theory claims that 
we know only relations, and if the quantum theory, that we know only 
probabilities, does this necessarily mean that space-time is unexceptionally 
in our minds? Is the perspective of physics an adequate perspective of truth? Is not 
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the relativism of the physical world itself a special fact? Historical relativism 
is highly exaggerated and as a method is modelled mostly after physics. 
There is a history, however, not covered by ‘‘historiophysics’’; likewise a 
psychology which goes beyond psychophysics; and, above all, a theology 
not contained within ‘‘theophysics.’’ Without resorting to the hypothesis of 
revolving minds we can establish a universal objectivity in the phenomen- 
ology of spirit and perhaps even universally objective elements in observa- 
tional knowledge. Though several systems of mathematics may be abstractly 
deducible from different axioms, and though Euclid and Einstein (or Rus- 
sell and Whitehead) may have found only special sets arbitrarily pre- 
suppositional for observational knowledge, being only approximations to 
the world to be observed, the fact remains that through the agelong growth 
of deductively applicable forms established through accumulative inductive 
experiment, planets are discovered from mathematical calculations and 
astronomical events are predicted with amazing accuracy. The approxima- 
tions have at least a high degree of universal adequacy. But, some say, only 
cosmologically, not necessarily ontologically. We cannot debate this point 
here. Suffice it to say that through the cosmological we know appropriately 
the metaphysical. Even so through Jesus Christ we know the nature of 
God who as the absolute Spirit is the fixed point in our revolving worlds. 
Belittle reason and revelation becomes arbitrary. Exaggerate its importance 
and revelation is soon dissolved into reason. Keep it the servant of revela- 
tion, to interpret, to validate and to apply it, and the Christian faith will 
prove itself man’s fullest and steadiest knowledge because it is the very 


wisdom of God made known to man in his Son. 
Nets F. S. FERRE. 


THE PERSONAL TRAITS OF JESUS 
Tue Man Curist Jesus, by Joun Knox. Willett, Clark & Company, $1.00. 


NYONE who has read John Knox’s chapel meditations, He Whom a 
A Dream Hath Possessed, would anticipate his bringing to this present 
subject some of the qualities both spiritual and imaginative that are too 
often lacking in theologians and scholars. Long periods of both Biblical and 
general historical study have been cursed by a lack of imagination on the 
part of the historians concerned — witness the prosaic way in which the Old 
Testament prophets were long interpreted. We do not wish to give the im- 
pression, however, that Knox has abandoned careful historical method in 
this study of Jesus. He has merely deepened the historical approach by some 
fuller sense of what historical reality and data are. The lens is more ade- 
quate to the field. 

The chief aim of the book is to point out that, with all regard to the strict- 
est tests of history, we not only know that Jesus existed but we know what 
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kind of a person he was and that the church effectively reported and truly 
remembered his prodigious stature. ‘The book should constitute an authori- 
tative reassurance to many nonspecialists who have received dismal reports 
of the trends of recent gospel study or who have been persuaded that there 
is a deep gulf between Jesus and Paul. It is true that this is a small book 
originally prompted by a summer conference, but the care with which the 
author treats such considerations of source as appear and his recognized 
position in New Testament study go far to guarantee his conclusions. 

The first chapter shows how important the historical foundation of our 
faith is, and how deep an impression the historical Jesus made on those who 
knew him. The next chapter analyzes the elements in the teaching which 
made their impression, elements which still testify to his greatness. There 
follows a moving presentation of the personal traits that may be discovered 
through the tradition. In the last two chapters the author shows how impor- 
tant for Paul and the church was the historical Jesus in his actual human- 
ity. Particularly significant is the insistence that for Paul it was Christ’s self- 
emptying, his taking on of all the limitations of manhood, therefore his un- 
qualified humanity, that made redemption possible. Paul, indeed, was not 
greatly concerned with the sayings and deeds of the “‘days of his flesh,” but 
he was centrally concerned with the fact that Christ took on the nature of 
man and with the motive with which he did it. ““What Paul does is to en- 
large to the scale of cosmic action a quality of character of which he was 
vividly aware in the historical Jesus.” 

One question the reviewer would like to select for comment. It has been 
held by some cautious scholars that the cult of Christ arose largely from the 
resurrection experiences and that the one who rose need not have been a 
particularly significant figure. Knox argues contrariwise that the impres- 
sion made by Jesus on his disciples in his lifetime is what later conditioned 
the resurrection experiences and the resultant interpretations of Christ. 
But his way of arguing this does not seem to be as effective as it can be made. 
Jesus’ greatness, he points out, is testified to by the fact that the crucifixion 
did not end his disciples’ belief in his Messiahship, supposing he had taught 
it to them. Or, if he did not teach it, “the wonder of subsequent events is 
even deeper and the tribute to his moral stature even more impressive, since 
in that event the community, on its own initiative and in spite of his death, 
was ready to bestow on him the highest title it knew. In either case there was 
something about Jesus which prevented those who knew him from believing 
that he could die.” But this line of argument will not necessarily convince 
the doubter who will point out that the resurrection visions, furthering an 
eschatological excitement, would be sufficient to initiate or re-establish a 
Messiah cult. They were ready to believe that he could die: “We trusted 
that it had been he who should have redeemed Israel.” Would not a more 
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persuasive argument at this point deal with the moral factors of the resur- 
rection experiences, showing that they were not possible apart from the 
personal relations of the Jesus of history with his disciples, so that even 
though the crucifixion ended their hope in him, yet the deeper record of his 
relation to them was so imperative that against all conscious conclusions it 
mediated that revulsion of outlook which was the essential element in the 
resurrection experiences? This would fit well with another point that Pro- 
fessor Knox makes, namely the moral character of their loyalty to Jesus 
risen. It was a loyalty to one whose claim on them was not chiefly that of a 
hero apotheosized but of a devoted and holy master and lover. ‘he account 
in the twenty-first chapter of the Gospel of John of the appearance of Jesus 
to Peter suggests the moral nexus that conditioned the sublime experiences. 
In any case, this book is aimed straight at one of the decisive questions of 
Christian origins, both for history and for faith: ““How did the belief (in 
the resurrection) arise, and why was it so significant?”’ For those who cannot 
be satisfied with a purely dogmatic answer the book is profoundly helpful. 
Amos N. WILDER. 


TYPES OF RELIGIOUS THINKING 


Tue Ipeo.ocies oF RELIGION, y GEORGE PeRRIGO Concer. The Round Table Press, $2.50. 


HE purpose of this book is not a narrowly pedagogical one. The author 

not only sets before us the many-colored spectrum of the ideologies of 
religion which issues from the prism both of historic cultures and contem- 
porary schools of thought; he also exhibits his own conception of religion as 
one line in that spectrum. Proceeding from one end of the spectrum to the 
other he presents various interpretations of the strong and the weak points 
of occultism, mysticism, supernaturalism, idealism, pragmatism, evolu- 
tionism, naturalism, humanism, and economic nationalism. These strong 
and weak points are correlated very conveniently for the reader by means 
of the recurring pattern used in each section of the book. Thus ‘‘the case 
for,” “the case against,” and “a general estimate” of each ideology are 
presented in an eclectic manner whereby typical arguments and counter- 
arguments are brought together. Throughout the survey, however, the 
author makes evident his own preference for religious naturalism. 

No doubt the occultists will be gratified to find their ideology presented 
at all, and they will be doubly grateful to find it set forth accurately and 
objectively. Mysticism is, of course, treated with greater sympathy, for it is 
to be found in varying ways associated with other ideologies of the spectrum. 
Indeed, the “abiding contributions” of mysticism are alleged to be recog- 
nized by all philosophies except “an unrelieved naturalism,” a type of 
naturalism that is “seldom if ever reached,” for “it is more a threat than 
a philosophy.” These abiding contributions of mysticism are characterized 
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as an emphasis on the experience of immediacy, an orientation to “‘totality,”’ 
and an abiding confidence with regard to the human prospect. 

More space is devoted to the consideration of supernaturalism than to 
that of any of the other ideologies. Hence, its points of strength and of 
weakness are set forth in great detail. The fact that a great deal of attention 
is given in this section to the classical arguments for the existence of God 
indicates the preoccupation of the author here with the doctrine of God 
rather than with the doctrine of man or the doctrine of salvation. He finds 
little of value in the ontological and the cosmological arguments, but he 
does find in the evolutionist interpretation of nature a certain confirmation 
of the teleological and moral arguments. “The cosmic process,”’ he says, 
“eventuates, for us, conspicuously in some events of life and mind, and there 
are indications of a long-range tendency or trend toward such events.” 
On the whole, however, the “‘supernaturalist?? of either the East or the 
West will find the presentation and even the definition of supernaturalism 
oversimplified and ‘‘reduced.” This deficiency consists not only in the fact 
that the author (in dealing with Christianity, for instance) does not present 
the ideas of man and nature, of creation and redemption, of sin, prayer, 
and forgiveness, but also in the fact that he does not include in his account 
an exposition of the Jewish-Christian view of the revelation of God in history. 

Although the teleological and moral arguments do find favor with the 
author, this is not because of any predilection on his part for ‘‘supernatural- 
ism.” It is rather because they can be “dovetailed” with various types of 
evolutionism and naturalism. Yet, not only supernaturalism but also 
idealism and pragmatism are found wanting. Indeed, the author feels that 
all three of these philosophies are on the wane. N aturalism is asserted to be 
the philosophy of the future. H. N. Wieman is recognized as a naturalist 
who has made an exemplary effort to overcome the defects of supernatural- 
ism and idealism. His emphasis on creative synthesis and on organicism, his 
realistic theory of the production of values, and his view that values require 
treatment in terms other than those of ideas, are viewed by the author as 
especially significant. Yet, Wieman’s idea of God is pronounced vague, his 
conception of the highest value or of the “best” in every situation is 
adjudged to be too abstract, and his emphais on the constant change of ideas 
and beliefs is interpreted as involving a futurism that overlooks the fact 
that some ideas do achieve relative permanence. 

In an attempt to overcome certain of these deficiencies of naturalism the 
author devotes a concluding chapter to the exposition of his own point of 
view. This chapter, therefore, deserves special attention. Those who are 
familiar with the writings of Professor Conger will be happy to find here 
in nuce the principal religious implications of the views he has set forth at 
length in two of his earlier books, A World of Epitomizations and The Horizons 
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of Thought. These two books (especially the former), may be offered as im- 
pressive evidence of the fact that Professor Conger practices what he 
preaches about the necessity of the philosopher of religion’s taking the 
natural sciences seriously. 
Professor Conger calls his own view “‘theitism” in order to distinguish it 
from a theism corrupted by supernaturalistic or idealistic residues and ex- 
cesses. In his view, “‘the universe not merely evolves man, but also epito- 
mizes itself in man,’ who “‘forms a focus” for the universe and ‘then pro- 
jects his theism.” “In a universe where matter and spirit are not opposites 
and where nature and history are not sundered, human societal groups in 
their various environments are natural products, germane to the universe 
and repeating themselves as its own essential structures and processes.” 
This view he calls the hypothesis of epitomization, a hypothesis that con- 
siders man “a little universe” which is in itself the focus where the light 
gathers for the “projection” of a representation of the structures concen- 
trated in him. Thus, amending the familiar formula of Matthew Arnold, 
- the author projects a ‘“‘representation”’ to the effect that the source of good 

may be traced to a not “too personalistic or too purposive” process in the 
_ uMmiverse, a process, not ourselves, that makes righteousness. Hence, the 
natural universe appears to be not only the source of good but also (insofar 
as it is good) the object of religious devotion, though the suggestion is 
offered that “‘we must learn to direct our awe toward the universe and our 
love toward our fellow-men!” 

Along with this theory of epitomization the author proposes a “‘horizon 
principle”? which interprets all knowledge as involving a dialectic between 
that which is in focus and that which is its background. This sort of dialectic 
brings into relief the contrast between what is definitely known by percep- 
tion and what is not known, the ‘“‘non-finite.”? On the basis of this horizon 
principle of ‘“‘selection and correlative neglect,” the religious Object is said 
to be as definite as goodness in the world, and yet also surrounded by a 
margin of indefiniteness. God is both changing and unchanging. The re- 
ligious Object is both personal and non-personal, but fundamentally a 
“cosmic tendency most like human personality at its best.”? God is both the 
good that already exists and ‘‘the upthrust of things”? which ushers in sig- 
nificant novelty. In the course of this discussion the traditional concepts of 
absolutes, infinites, beginnings and endings, actuality and possibility, and 
also the concept of personality, are criticized and reinterpreted in terms of 
a dialectic between what is selected as significant and ‘“‘what must correla- 
tively be left open, unexplored, and indefinite.” 

Whether scientific naturalists are expected to accept this type of natural- 
ism the author does not say. And whether the hypothesis of epitomization 
is validated in his earlier monumental work, not many scientists or philoso- 
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phers are competent to judge. At all events, it is evident that we have in the 
concluding chapter of this present book a formulation of religious natural- 
ism which possesses marked originality and which also has much in common 
with other current types of religious naturalism. But it should also be evident 
that if any religious naturalism of this type is to take the place of those 
ideologies of religion which are allegedly on the wane, it must at least 
attempt to incorporate those values and disciplines provided by a specific 
historical tradition — a demand that the author promises to meet in a work 
now in preparation. In this connection it should be pointed out that if such 
an attempt is to be relevant to the present historical situation — in short, 
if it is to provide some effective foil to what has been called ‘“‘man’s other 
religion,” economic nationalism — it will, unlike the present book, have 
to give as much attention to the problem of evil as to the problem of good, 
and as much attention to the metaphysics of hzstory as to the metaphysics of 
being. It is especially difficult from the present work to determine the author’s 
view of the relationships — and differences, if any — between nature and 
history. 

But despite the criticisms here suggested, the reviewer believes that this 
book is destined (and deserves) to take its place alongside and certainly on 
a par with the three or four other available textbooks on current types of 
religious thinking. Indeed, it is doubtful if there is any other book in use 
today that provides a more sympathetic or a more lucid exposition of the 
principal ideologies of religion. Certainly, there is no book of this type that 
reflects a more intimate familiarity with the religions of the East, a famili- 
arity that Professor Conger has acquired through extensive travels and 
studies in the Orient. 

JAMES LUTHER ADAMS. 


AN AMATEUR DIPLOMAT REACTS TO NAZI 
REVOLUTION 


AMBASSADOR Dopp’s Diary, edited by WittraM E, Dopp, Jr., and MarTHA Dopp. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, $3.50. 
lhe Diary of Ambassador Dodd is a human and a political document at 
the same time. It reflects his personality; the sober scholar, the American 
middle class man of progressive Baptist ancestry with an instinctive aver- 
sion to the world of luxury and official mummery. He was ill at ease among 
the diplomats in Berlin, among the Americans as well as among the others; 
only the Ambassador of the Spanish Republic, a professor of philosophy 
and a distinguished liberal thinker, impressed him as a kindred spirit. His 
deep innate morality, his horror of criminals and murderers, which he 
quickly recognized Hitler, Goering and Goebbels to be, made his presence 
in Berlin sometimes an almost unbearable strain. His warnings and his 
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reports were not listened to, partly out of a sentimental and uninformed 
love for Germany and an entirely false perspective about the first World 
War and the Peace Treaty of Versailles — sentiments which Dr. Dodd 
himself had shared when he was called from a distinguished professorship 
of history at the University of Chicago to the Ambassadorship in National 
Socialist Germany. Dr. Dodd had spent some decisive years of his youth at 
German universities. He had earned his Ph.D. there with a thesis on 
Jefferson written in German, and he had preserved a deep love for those 
days of his happy youth at German universities, a love which probably had 
deepened as he grew older and the days in Germany became more remote. 
But he was an historian, a moralist, and an upright democrat; thus he 
soon began to see the reality. Not without hesitations and reluctance; for 
he continued to believe in the decency and the liberalism of certain high 
officials of the ancien régime and of certain university professors. Only 
towards the end did he find out that all of them shared fundamentally the 
National Socialist aspirations for unlimited expansion, if the possibility 
arose, so that finally he came to write the bitter words: ‘“No German seems 
ever to think seizure of other people’s territory is wrong.” 

On the political side, Ambassador Dodd did not immediately recognize 
the German plans for world conquest. But in 1936 he had come to the con- 
clusion that Germany was out, in co-operation with Japan, for world 
hegemony, and from that moment on he saw that only the closest co-opera- 
tion of all democratic nations, especially the United States and the great 
European democracies, could prevent either the coming of a second World 
War or the gradual subjection of the world to Germany, and the defeat of 
democracy at the hands of what he regarded as a criminal gang. It is 
astonishing to read how not only Dr. Dodd, but so many other Ministers 
and Ambassadors in Berlin, were convinced that the National Socialist 
régime meant conquest and that only a united front of all peaceful nations 
could successfully resist, and how on account of the strong isolationism of 
the democratic peoples, nothing happened to prevent the clearly foreseen 
misfortunes and tragedies. Dr. Dodd saw the deep immorality and at the 
same time the dangerous futility of a policy of isolationism, not only on the 
part of Europeans but also, and especially, on the part of the Americans. 
He was amazed when he was in America to hear a certain American senator 
express openly pro-National Socialist sentiments and welcome the conquest 
of Europe by the Germans, together with American isolation. The same 
senator persuaded Huey Long to vote against the entry of the United 
States into the World Court, and some progressive senators were thinking 
of setting up a “progressive” dictatorship under Huey Long. When Dr. 
Dodd remarked to the senator that he would not speak to Long, the senator 
replied, ‘‘We shall soon be shooting up people here, like Hitler does.”? That 
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was in February, 1935. Fortunately six years later the United States has 
not gone so far as the senator wished, and has abandoned the policy of 
isolation. But Dr. Dodd did not live to witness that change in American 
policy and the growth of a feeling of the need for a co-operative world order 
in which the United States would take its rightful place. In 1936 he had 
written: “The French and English peoples have become overwhelmingly 
pacifist and the Germans know this. Pacifism is the attitude of the United 
States also, but pacifism will mean a great war and the subordination of all 
Europe to Germany if the pacifist peoples do not act courageously at this 
critical moment in their history.” And in the same year, after the conclu- 
sion of a German-Japanese pact: ‘The United States, having failed in 
1919-20 to co-operate in European affairs, now faces a solid dictatorship 
front which in due time will give serious trouble. How unwise our minority 
‘senators were and have continued to be!” Certainly Dr. Dodd’s qualifica- 
tions as an historian and as a moralist gave him an insight into events which 
renders his Diary at the same time a testament to his people and a right 
prophecy. 
Hans Koun. 


MYSTICAL INSIGHT INTO THE BEATITUDES 


Tue Cope oF Curist, by GERALD HEarp. Harper and Brothers, $1.50. 


if is an exceedingly interesting thing to watch the development of Mr. 
Heard’s thinking from The Ascent of Humanity through The Source of 
Civilization and Pain, Sex and Time to The Creed of Christ and The Code of 
Christ. His approach to Christianity has been through biology where he took 
some of his clues from a theory of emergent evolution over into a mysticism 
which might be described as emergent spirituality. His goal for men is 
happiness; not the narrow happiness of hedonism but rather a state of 
fulfillment and of creative and sensitive completion. This is something ~ 
which man may achieve; not a grace which comes to him from God. 

In this book he approaches The Beatitudes as though they were steps 
on the ladder of beatific vision — Purgation, Proficiency and Perfection. 
His analysis of human psychology is profound and he is most subtle in 
diagnosing the reasons for the obtuseness of our spiritual perceptions. Many 
of these observations he puts into epigrammatic prose. For instance, ‘““The 
characteristic of the holy is not that they are outstanding but understand- 
ing’’; or, ‘No lesson of natural history has been more necessary or more 
startling to us than this: ‘Do not put yourself in the other’s place if that other 
is a wild animal’ ”’; or, ‘Mourning is necessary because we have to die to 
much in which we assumed our happiness to live’’; or, “If you cannot give 


a man ecstasy sooner or later he will take to self-torture and challenge 
others to torture.” 
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Mr. Heard’s understanding of The Beatitudes as a code to be followed 
guiding us to the mystical achievement of happiness is certainly unconven- 
_ tional and is far different from any other approach to them that I know. 

He brings to the support of his position a widely diffused knowledge not only 
of the natural world but of human motive and conduct; not only of Chris- 
tian experience but of Buddhist and Neoplatonic philosophy. His deeply 
religious approach to a comprehension of this teaching of Jesus therefore is 
vivid and illuminating. However, it completely ignores historical perspec- 
tive. Not only does it fail to take into account any eschatology in the think- 
ing of Jesus, but it ignores any apocalyptic element in the religious history 
of the race. The Beatitudes are for him steps in achievement as prescribed 
by a subjective Oriental philosophy but the wa dolorosa of Jesus and the 
tragic element in his life because he was a Jew in Palestine with a feeling 
for the prophetic tradition of his people are altogether lacking. This is not 
to say that the tragic character of life is ignored but that a suffering God is 
not proclaimed. 

The book therefore offers a religious diet far different from that which is 
coming to us from so many other areas in the contemporary Christian ex- 
perience. Mr. Heard is far from the main stream of our history and by that 
very token his insights would be just as palatable for a Buddhist or a pagan 
who had become restless with the purposelessness of his life. One cannot 
help but feel though that the Jesus whom we have always known is not 
necessary to this interpretation of The Beatitudes. Yet certainly it ought 
also to be said that this mystic’s way offers opportunity for revealing 
spiritual insights which shatter the brittleness and hardness of our material- 
ism to reveal a depth in life which few suspect is there. 

Joun C. SCHROEDER. 


HELPS TO SPIRITUAL HEALTH 


ManiresT Victory, by J. R. MosELey. Harper and Brothers, $1.50. 

How Jesus Heats Our Minps Topay, by Davin Seasury. Little, Brown and Company, $2.50. 

How To Finp HEALTH THROUGH PRAYER, by GLENN CLARK. Harper and Brothers, $1.50. 
TEACHER who, by dint of hard work, got himself through college 
and some graduate work at Chicago and Harvard, and voluntarily 
gave up his college position because his theological views could not be con- 
fined within the limits of the views of others in his environment, who eventu- 
ally became a small grower of pecans, an unpaid writer of editorials for a 
small city newspaper, and an itinerant unpaid evangelist with Christian 
groups of every degree of “respectability”? — this is the outer story of the 
author of Manifest Victory. But the real story is an inner one. This book is the 
spiritual autobiography of a man who achieved ecumenicity out of anarchy. 
His friend, W. H. Kilpatrick, in his introduction calls the author “‘a saint 
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— a modern saint to be sure, but as true a saint as ever lived.” He points to 
what is abundantly clear in the manuscript, Mr. Moseley’s “‘consummate 
ability to deal in kindly fashion with any and all groups from whom he has 
felt compelled to separate himself,’ which include the Baptist church, the 
Christian Science church (and mode of thought), and various evangelical 
and even holiness groups. The author never discarded his brain; he has gone 
for inspiration to the great historical leaders of religious thought as well as 
to some of the greatest of modern Christians. 

Superficially, one may see that the author has had hallucinations, that he 
seems to follow divine guidance in a mechanical fashion, that the book 
evidences signs of what a psychiatrist might identify as psychopathic be- 
havior. But perhaps it is the never-ending quest for direct spiritual experi- 
ence which has not only brought on these phenomena, but which has also 
brought out of them, indeed because of them, such ‘“‘fruits of the spirit’’ as 
are evident even to those who, like Kilpatrick, find an ‘‘appeal to any hon- 
est seeker for the true way of life, whatever may be his faith or outlook.” 

Mr. Moseley says of himself, “I have been so concerned to get large views 
and great sweeps that I have not given enough attention to technical de- 
tails.” Yet an unnamed friend of his seems to have been quite right in 
calling him “‘the happiest of the mystics.’’ One can not be so sure as Moseley 
is that he has not experienced the shades as well as the joys that go with the 
mystic quest, but at least they have never seemed to be shades. The book is 
well, even entertainingly, written. There is a childlike quality about it, in 
style as well as content. It is consequently not a book to disagree with, and 
equally not one to agree with. But it is not unlikely that the reader may 
understand his own religious experience better for a appreciative reading 
of this naive record of another’s spiritual pilgrimage. 

Except for the doubtful title, How Jesus Heals Our Minds Today, there is 
little one can do but commend David Seabury for his latest book. There are 
so many dangers connected with the attempt to relate the teachings of 
Jesus to modern psychology that one must marvel at the author’s success in 
avoiding them. He escapes the peril of modernizing Jesus, not by the usual 
method of putting Jesus into his literal cultural setting, but rather by in- 
genious and legitimate use of the teachings of Jesus. He avoids mechanical 
plans of exposition, as well as the dogmatic approach either in psychology 
or theology. He avoids being dull without becoming inaccurate or super- 
ficial. He avoids giving his own position as the definitive one without 
losing a certain quality which at points is even prophetic. 

Few Christians who are psychologists will deny the truth and relevance 
of most of the author’s insights, though not all may agree with his emphases, 
and more may ask about what is omitted. The essence of his approach is 
found in the thesis that “there has been no vision of the ethics of self-direc- 
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tion.” Anxiety, doubt, social pressure, attachment to other persons, lack of 
faith — all these and other factors have prevented men from understanding 
themselves according to the life and teaching of Jesus. New affirmations are 
needed, but not those of the pseudo-metaphysical type which affirm every- 
thing or which use no intelligence. Love is central, but wisdom is its right 
arm. ‘The book is especially helpful in indicating the psychological neces- 
sity of spiritual ‘‘solitariness.’? One likes the nondidactic way in which tra- 
ditionally religious terms are treated in terms of concrete human emotional 
experience. 

One must commend the author’s ability to find God both in the Roman 
Catholic chapel and in the “austere Unitarian meetinghouse,” but must 
wonder if such appreciation, more or less from the outside, is the cardinal 
principle of ecumenicity. It is high time we took ‘“‘the demon of duty” out 
of the driver’s seat; but is there not a proper commitment to community 
which can not be satisfied merely with that which is within? One wonders 
too about that which each man is said to possess, “‘a certain character which 
strives to grow after its kind.” Generally the psychology of the book is 
dynamic, but there are such lapses into the static. Nevertheless, as far as 
the author goes, such criticisms should be minor; for he has pointed up 
many of the basic insights of Christianity. He shows how psychology can be 
written so that people understand, without descending to bootstrapism in 
any way. Any one who writes in this way is bound to be called superficial 
by some; and from the point of view of critical New Testament scholarship 
and of contemporary theology, some may say that Seabury is “mired in 
subjectivism.” But the cure would seem to lie not wholly in modern theo- 
logical objectivism, but also in more intelligent understanding of the sub- 
jective such as Seabury intends. The book is more like those of Winfred 
Rhoades, also very helpful, than any others which occur to me. 

Russell L. Dicks has described Glenn Clark’s How to Find Health Through 
Prayer as dangerous. A great modern mystic has stated in private conversa- 
tion that it is ‘‘funny.’’ There must be something wrong with a book which 
affects such competent observers in such variously critical ways. ‘The author 
is to be commended for his announced intention of attempting to show his 
own methods, if not for the consummation of this intention. One wishes 
there might have been more material to show these methods clearly. ‘The 
author’s magazine, Clear Horizons, is on the whole superior to this volume. 

While there were intimations of special interest in health in the Macales- 
ter College teacher’s previous volumes on prayer, this is his first real ven- 
ture upon the sea of health and disease. His basic convictions are laudable. 
Prayer — of the right kind at least — is not only greatly important in the 
cure of illness and the maintenance and improvement of health, but it is a 
much more powerful agent than is commonly realized. In our technological 
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age this is a neglected truth. But to say, “If you are sick and wish to be well, 
all you. need to do is to breathe out the bad and breathe in the good” 
is something quite different. 

The author proposes ‘‘to find what form of wrong thinking may be the 
cause of each particular illness so that each patient may concentrate upon 
removing that one specific cause.’’ Now it is a fact that there probably are 
certain personality factors which tend, if illness comes, to throw the weight 
toward certain kinds of illnesses; but the scientists working in this field are 
more than wary in drawing anything but the most cautious kind of gen- 
eralizations. Dr. Clark is not so cautious. For example, ‘“The stomach 
seems to be related to the immediate assimilation of ideas; the liver to the 
more permanent organization of ideas, such as lead to the forming of judg- 
ments.”’ Soone who suffers from constipation should memorize the following 
thought, among others, ‘“There is no inhibition or withholding of any kind 
in heaven, all ideas pass with unfailing regularity and ease.” 

Russell Dicks (already quoted above) has written, ‘‘I believe this book is 
dangerous and will do a great deal of harm. Its conclusions are based upon 
inadequate observations. It gives little or no credit to the medical profession. 
It opens wide, or one should say, still wider the door for quackery in the 
field of healing. . . . The Protestant church faces a tremendous challenge 
in the coming religion and health movement. . . . Glenn Clark’s little 
book is one of our first major defeats.”” This may be strong, but there is no 
doubt that such volumes can injure a sound movement. Clark’s book will 
be a great embarrassment to attempts to interpret to the public the sound 
findings and achievement of science as related to religion and health. 
One hopes that the author’s undoubted power and gifts may in the future 
take more account of scientific findings and methods. 

SEWARD HILTNER. 


FRESH STIMULUS FOR THE SERMONIC MIND 


THESE SHARED His Cross, by Epwin McNEILL Poreat. Harper and Brothers, $1.75. 
Tuis Is THE Victory, by Lestrz D. WEATHERHEAD. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 


ys POTEAT has the imagination and scholarly resources to write an 
historical novel of primitive Christianity that might equal Gen. Lew 

Wallace’s Ben Hur. There is a vividness to his portrayal of the contem- 

poraries of Christ that holds the eye and stirs the soul of the reader. 

Here are seven chapters, each divided into two parts, artistically blended, 
with the Cross and its universal meaning linked with a particular event or 
personality. For example: Chapter Four, Part One: “Two Malefactors”’; 
Part Two: “The Cross and the Meaning of Life.” 

The author-preacher is dramatic without becoming theatrical, poetical 
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yet practical to a surprising degree. His is a modern mind saturated with 
the spiritual verities which make religion alive, vital, and appealing. 

The chapter on ‘‘The Cross and Wealth” is especially well done. Listen 
to this: 


It is a singular fact that Jesus has been generally regarded as a poor man who had nothing; 
as an ascetic who wanted nothing; or a fanatic who denounced those who were materially 
comfortable. His words concerning wealth are plainly alien to modern ears, and perhaps 
hostile to our pattern of thought, but even so, he is as far from Proudhon, who said property 
is theft, as he is from Midas, who said gold is everything. 


Here is much in little; a bundle of pearls in a small parcel; a strip of 
platinum in a paragraph. 

Perhaps the last half of the last chapter is the most pertinent and pro- 
found of the seven, but all are good, and inspiring. They reveal an original 
mind, and a literary style of singular beauty and forthrightness. And they 
set one’s sermonic mind agoing. 

Think of preaching and shepherding one’s flock while bombs rain from 
the skies and men, women, and little children die in shambles. It takes 
faith to do it, a stout heart, and a steadfast courage which knows no defeat. 
Leslie Weatherhead achieves this distinction in his embattled London, and 
and his latest book, This Is The Victory, tells how and why he carries on in 
circumstances and conditions that try the soul. 

The sixteen chapters are not sermons, though doubtless much of the ma- 
terial was first used in sermons to his congregation in the City Temple. He 
divides the book into three parts, to wit: Part I, “Our Faith’’; Part II, 
‘*Some of Faith’s Allies’; Part III, ‘‘Faith’s Forward Look.” 

In these pages, 276 in number, interpretation, illustration, and mystic 
musings commingle to the healing of the people’s hurts. At times Dr. 
Weatherhead is quite daring in his exegesis, unafraid of novel and radical 
statements, buttressing the same on a victorious faith and a long look ahead. 
These qualities burst into flame in Part III, and warm the cold hearts of the 
doubting and the near-embittered. 

Here is good reading for all of us these days, but extra good for those who 
preach, and teach, and shepherd souls. It is a bracing tonic, and although 
the author has written much and well, it is doubtful if he ever wrote better 
or to the heart of things more than in this volume, just off the press. 

A very great man and minister is this famed preacher of City Temple. 
Simplicity marks his style and not infrequently he sounds the depths and 
scales the heights of thoughts which lie too deep even for tears. This Is The 
Victory is a book to own, arid reread many times’— “‘a bedside” book,” ‘as 
Dr. Alexander Whyte would say. 

Epcar Dewitt JONES. 
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THE GREAT HISTORICAL GODS 


BrocRAPHY OF THE Gops, by A. Eustice Haypon. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 


ROFESSOR HAYDON has written a book with which he should feel 

profound satisfaction. It embodies both learning and thought. It is, ina 
sense, both a history of religion and a philosophy of religion. And to the 
learning and the thought are added a skill and forcefulness in presentation 
and illustration that keep the reader ever eager to turn the next page. 
There is one thing that Professor Haydon seems incapable of being: he 
cannot be dull. 

In the strict sense of the word, the book is not exactly a history of reli- 
gions but an account of the development of human beliefs about the great 
historical gods. All the chapters of the book save the last are devoted to this 
topic. The chapter headings will indicate to the reader of this review the 
scope of the work: “The Birth of the Gods”; ““How the Gods Change”’; 
‘The Gods Who Died”’; ‘‘Ahura Mazda”’; ‘“The Gods of India’’; ‘‘Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas’’; ‘“The Gods of China”; ‘““Amaterasu — Omikami’’; 
“Yahweh”; ‘The Christian God”; “‘Allah.’’ Each of these chapters is a 
remarkable piece of condensed information, based on the oldest and the 
latest sources, and combining wide reading with delicate discrimination 
of the central and important from the merely peripheral. The chapter on 
“Buddhas and Bodhisattvas,” for example, is the best brief presentation of 
Buddhist beliefs I have ever read. Unlike most presentations of the subject, 
it expounds the Hinayana and Mahayana forms of Buddhism in due 
proportion, and thus gives the reader a true conception of the great impor- 
tance of Northern Buddhism so commonly neglected in much popular 
writing. But I single out the Buddhism chapter for special mention only 
because the subject of it is the one on which I can speak with the most 
confidence. The other chapters appear to be equally good. It is doubtful 
whether there be any lecturer on the history of religion who would not 
profit by Professor Haydon’s bibliographies. The grasp of detail, so evident 
throughout the book, however, does not distort the presentation: the 
author steadily sees the forest in spite of the trees. 

Of the twelve chapters there is only one entirely devoted to what I have 
called the philosophy of religion. This is the final chapter, entitled ‘The 
Twilight of the Gods.” 

But the author’s philosophy of religion, his general attitude toward re- 
ligion and gods, is by no means confined to the last chapter but is woven 
into the texture of the whole book. It gets itself expressed on the first page 
and on the last: 


It took long to realize that all the reality there was to the gods was embodied in the ideas 
of them, that the only real and practically effective gods were those embedded in the experi- 
ence and thought of the people who depended upon them, and that an unknown god, behind 
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and beyond the god-idea, was empty of meaning for religion. . . . What the gods have 
been expected to do, and have failed to do through the ages, man must find the courage to 
do for himself. More needful than faith in God is faith that man can give love, justice, peace 
and all his beloved moral values embodiment in human relations. Denial of this faith is the 
only real atheism. Without it, belief in all the galaxies of gods is mere futility. With it, and 
the practice that flows from it, man need not mourn the passing of the gods. 

For, as Professor Haydon sees it, all the gods are passing — our own as 
well as others — and before very long belief in God will have become an 
interesting historical curiosity. To be sure, the philosophically minded 
may cling indefinitely to the abstract conception of a great First Cause. 
The Indian interpretation of reality may always have its upholders, at 
least in India. But philosophical constructions such as these are not gods 
in a really important sense. ‘‘Brahman, the ineffable, and the timeless 
Buddha never assumed any responsibility for the world’s creation, nor ever 
taught men to hope that a divine purpose threaded the earthly round of 
pain and sorrow. . . . If modern man must find a formula for the good 
life on earth these impersonal, timeless, purposeless gods are of no avail.” 

For the one thing for which God is needed and the one thing that can 
keep him alive, is the satisfaction of man’s needs. God, for Professor Hay- 
don, is chiefly a practical, a moral conception. As an object of cosmic 
faith, the satisfaction of a cosmic longing, God stands very low in the 
author’s scale of values. This humanistic and ethical conception of religion 
and the divine is in line with the general point of view that Professor Hay- 
don and a number of his colleagues at Chicago have consistently stood for 
these many years. In his best known book he defined religion as “‘the quest 
of the ages for a good life shared in a good world.” His colleague, Professor 
Ames, had previously defined it as “‘the consciousness of the highest social 
values.’’ Cosmic consciousness, whether metaphysical, aesthetic, or mystical, 
has played but a very insignificant role in the Ames-Haydon conception of 
religion. It is, therefore, quite natural and consistent that, as belief in 
practical divine aid for particular purposes wanes, this school of thinkers 
should conclude that all faith in God that really matters is nearly dead. 
In fact the argument of Professor Haydon’s book might be roughly put in 
the form of a dilemma: the metaphysical conception of God may be 
retained by the intelligent, but it is almost wholly bereft of significance for 
human life: the practical and moral conception of God is full of signifi- 
cance, but it cannot be retained much longer by the intelligent. 

Certainly the days when God could be counted on to improve the 
weather are over and done: and when the present war is over and done it is 
not likely that many will retain the belief in special interventions of super- 
natural power on behalf of the righteous. One may, however, raise the 
question whether a profound and deeply significant faith in God may not 
be perfectly consistent with a recognition that the Determiner of Destiny 
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is not a power among other powers, not an interferer with the steady and 
constant activities of the Universe, but the immanent Spirit whose body, 
or whose expression, the world is. Granted that such a conception of God 
cannot do the thing for us that the picture of Yahweh in Exodus did for the 
Hebrews of King David’s day. Granted that primitive men wanted a 
transcendent, an anthropomorphic god, not an Emersonian Over-Soul. 
Granted that throughout human history God has been used largely as 
‘““meat-purveyer” and battle winner, and that most of our ancestors would 
have cared very little for the “World Soul,” or the “Eternal Creative Good 
Will.’ It is still conceivable that, during these passing centuries it is not 
“God” alone who has changed and who is steadily changing: not “God” 
alone who is steadily developing. Men too have changed, men too have 
grown, and our human needs and longings and forms of satisfaction have 
expanded and some of them have been almost transformed. True we can 
no longer believe in the delivery-wagon god: but such a god, could we 
believe in him, would no longer satisfy. And as human credulity has 
changed, so have the potentialities of man’s spiritual and intellectual 
longings and satisfactions. The old half-gods are gone or on their way to 
an eternal exit. But there may still be some wisdom in Emerson’s exhor- 
tation: f 


‘‘Heartily know 
When half-gods go 
The gods arrive.” 


JAMES BissETT PRATT. 


SACRAMENTARIANISM AND COMMUNISM BLENDED 


Manuoon Into Gon, by Freperic Hastincs Smytu. Round Table Press, $3.50. 


Ree book presents us with a combination of Anglo-Catholic sacramen- 
tarianism and Russian Communism of a type which is more common 
in the Church of England than in our American Episcopal. Church... In.the 
course of his 502 pages the author traverses most of the important issues of 
history, philosophy, theology and ethics which have perplexed the human 
mind, without once finding occasion to entertain the slightest doubt as to 
the exact accuracy and complete rationality of his own conclusions. The 
quality of the mentality which he brings. to, his.book.can be illustrated .by 
the following quotation in which he deals with the one phase of the oldest 
and most perplexing of life’s problem — the problem of evil: 

On the basis of available evidence, we have concluded that it is entirely proper, and in 
accordance with the whole ascending order of God’s hierarchical natural world,. that. cer- 
tain animals and plants — although, at their proper levels of being, they themselves offer 
excellent examples of order in their own right — should, nevertheless, be destroyed, in such 


wise that their content may pass into human bodies, and that their peculiar orders should 
thus yield to a higher order at the human level of being. 2 
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On the other hand, if units of order on the levels of creation lower than man have to be 
destroyed, not solely to some positive and creative purpose conformable to the development 
of all God’s creation as a whole, but instead for the negative purpose of removing them from 
some position of disorder in human life, then their destruction cannot be considered an un- 
mixed good. It is right and permissible, for example, for a potato or a chicken to be appro- 
priated into a human body, that the latter may be nourished and strengthened to perform a 
work for God, in ways not open to either potatoes or chickens, so long as they remain at their 
own ordered level of creation. But what of the destruction of, let us say, bacteria, which have 
invaded a human body and are causing illness? . . . The bacteria, excellent created ordered 
units in their own right, have to be destroyed because man, by a previous dereliction of his 
will, has opened a way for them to enter his body and there to multiply. In a still perfect 
creation, with man unweakened in his rational creative control of the processes of all life, 
bacteria would never have been allowed to enter the human body; the bacteria could never 
have moved into a situation which is, after all, dangerous to their survival as well as danger- 
ous to man. And man’s creative power must now destroy these bacteria to remedy a disorder 
which is ultimately of his own causing (pp. 98-100). 


When it is added that the author uses the illustration of a cook intro- 
ducing a fresh egg into a mayonnaise that has gone wrong to show the 
reasonableness of the method followed by God in the Incarnation, the 
reader will discover to what singular devices a convinced Anglo-Catholic 
may be led in order to justify his position. 

W1Li1AM ApAMs Brown. 


THE READABILITY OF CHURCH HISTORY 
DEMONSTRATED 


Tue CuurcH oF Our FAtTuers, by Rotanp H. Bainton. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.50. 


THINK that Olive, Herbert, Joyce, Cedric and Ruth, to whom this book 

is dedicated, are fortunate children. Professor Bainton has written it to 
them as one addressing a familiar audience in the assurance that his hearers 
will understand him. And for those who understand it this book can scarcely 
be anything less than wonderful. 7 

It was wonderful to me. There is in every subject a common territory 
which can be understood by young and old and persons of all degree. Pro- 
fessor Bainton’s wisdom has shown him that, so far as church history is 
concerned, this is no narrow plot but a fair broad country full of interest 
and full of beauty. I have wanted to go there for a long time and I feel 

no humiliation’ in’ beirig’ taken’ along ‘with’ Olive, Herbert, Joyce, Cedric 
and Ruth. 

Professor Bainton is a great teacher who addresses himself to all who 
want to understand how the church developed and what it means. He has 
written lucidly and directly in a vocabulary made up of many concrete, 
vivid words and few abstract or opaque ones. Difficult terms are both de- 
fined and explained, and his explanations are luminous. If these qualities 
are a help to children, so also are they a help to me. 
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Some people will feel that the book is ‘‘written down” in some places. 
Sometimes, though rarely, the author becomes self-conscious in the presence 
of his children, as when he speaks of a prison for ‘‘bad”? monks. Occasionally 
he may seem to condescend, as when he defines carefully such a term as 
catechism. ‘‘Writing down” seems to be the result of self-consciousness, of 
assuming a false, unnatural attitude in order to make a certain impression; 
or it may be the result of condescension toward the reader. In spite of occa- 
sional lapses and being told sometimes the meanings of things I already 
understood, I did not find condescension nor self-consciousness obtruding 
upon my enjoyment or upon my willingness to learn from this book. Nor 
did I feel annoyed by Professor Bainton’s continual use of the pronoun 
“we.” By the time I had gone five pages I had fully accepted my role as the 
author’s pupil and when he said “‘we will look briefly at the Anabaptists”’ 
or something of the sort it seemed quite natural and proper. In other words, 
I did not feel written down to, and I do not think that children will either. 
At least, not those children who understand the book. 

I harp on understanding because it seems the necessary basis for ap- 
praising a book like this. It is a functional book, meant to give an under- 
standing of the history of the Christian church in the same way that a bridge 
is a functional structure meant to provide a crossing over a body of water. 
A bridge is not an object of art, in the sense that it cannot be considered 
apart from its purpose; no bridge would be so beautiful if one did not under- 
stand what it is for. A book like The Church of Our Fathers cannot be con- 
sidered apart from its purpose, either. A person who understands it senses 
that it gives understanding perfectly. A person who does not understand it, 
but judges it simply as a piece of writing, may magnify its minor flaws and 
see faults in its very virtues. 

The matter of “writing down” is more important than the appraisal of a 
single book. It affects every decision made by those who influence the read- 
ing of laymen, be they children or adults, in any field. It is one of the prin- 
cipal factors affecting readability, which itself has a determining effect on 
the number of books read by the public and how useful the reading may be. 
It seems useful, therefore, to consider The Church of Our Fathers in the light 
of extensive investigations made into the reactions of readers to the eleven- 
volume People’s Library, a series of popular, informative books produced 
under the direction of the Readability Laboratory of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. 

Reports from nearly two thousand readers, ranging from cooks to college 
presidents in occupation, and from ten to seventy-eight years in age, show 
that they have been found readable by a vast majority of each age group 
gud. each occupational group. But each volume was accused of being 

written down” by a few individuals in every group. In other words, 
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a young student might feel that his intelligence was insulted by a book 
that was also enjoyed by his grandfather; a plumber might disagree in 
the same way with a college president. Critics who read several volumes 
often singled out one or two as “‘written down,” but no two critics agreed 
as to which volumes offended. 

The Church of Our Fathers embodies the same principles of communication 
as were used in writing the Peoples Library books. It is the same kind of 
book, and it is reasonable to believe that it will have a result on readers which 
is in many ways similar. That is why I feel that other adults will find it as 
pleasant and as rewarding as I did and that children will profit equally. 
That is also why I feel that it will not seem ‘‘written down”’ to anyone who 
gets understanding from it, for the people who got understanding from the 
Peoples Library volumes did not find them so. 

To get understanding from a book like The Church of Our Fathers means to 
grasp the meaning of events and ideas in such a way that they can be used to 
interpret our own time and our own problems. It would not enable a person 
to pass a stiff examination in church history. But the significance of what is 
told is tremendously important. The book would therefore help a person to 
become a better Christian or, for that matter, help a non-Christian to be- 
come a better citizen of this democracy. 

This kind of understanding cannot be gained from the skimming that 
critics, who look at far too many books, all too often give to a volume as it 
crosses their desks. It is not to be gained from the kind of quick reading 
students often do to impress certain salient points upon their minds. It can- 
not be gained by anyone reading for escape; The Church of Our Fathers is not 
a bedtime story. It is a book to be read word for word with the full powers 
of the mind and imagination centered upon it. 

No one who has had experience with the knowledge-hungry minds of 
youth can doubt that children can read in this fashion, at least for limited 
stretches of time. Certainly Olive, Herbert, Joyce, Cedric, and Ruth can, 
or Professor Bainton would not have written as he did. There are many like 
them in this. It may be that such a book offers to religious educators a fair 
index of their success. Sunday school children in their teens, or even 
younger, should be able to read The Church of Our Fathers with under- 
standing, if their teachers have done their work well. 

In any case, this book is a landmark showing the way toward an under- 
standing of Christianity on the part of laymen of all ages. It is an old way; 
the way of King James’ translators, of Martin Luther, of the preachers of 
the early church, of Jesus himself. The Church of Our Fathers is written in the 
great tradition of simplicity that has made Christianity the religion of 


Everyman — and every child. 
JAMES CLARKE. 
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SCOTTISH PREACHING SHARED WITH AMERICA 


Tue Stronc Name, by JAMES STEWART. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 


FEW summers ago an inn-keeper in a little town on the Scottish Border, 

on learning that I was going up to Edinburgh, said to me: “If you 

are in Edinburgh on a Sunday, you must hear James Stewart. There’s a 

preacher!’’ I did not have that privilege, but I have since heard the same 

comment from Montclair, New Jersey, people who did have the privilege of 

hearing him for nine Sundays in 1938, when Dr. Stewart visited this coun- 

try. The publication of the second book of his: sermons to be brought out on 

this side of the Atlantic gives the reading public further opportunity to 

taste the fare which The Gates of New Life offered three years ago, which is 
the steady diet of Edinburgh’s North Morningside Church. 

Those like this reviewer who have a prejudice against reading sermons 
need not shy off from a volume like this. It deals directly, honestly, and 
helpfully with the basic problems of religion and with the spiritual needs 
of the common man. It is not_a book of essays. Dr. Stewart preaches the 
gospel, and apparently with effortless ease, yet does so in passages that are 
enlightening, convincing, and persuasive. ‘“‘Not views, mark you, but news,” 
as he says. ““The substitution of views for news is one of the most damaging 
and deadening things that can happen to religion” (p. 95). 

The reader notes at once that these are sermons for the times. Not that 
they discuss politics or current events, or draw their material from the 
tragic scenes surrounding preacher and pew when the sermons were de- 
livered. But they are addressed to a world engulfed in sorrow and pain, 
that asks if Christ can meet the needs of the world, and that gropes for 
stable foundations and sure purposes. That Dr. Stewart has a gospel to 
preach to such a world is indicated by the titles of his sermons. He begins 
with ‘‘Sursum Corda!” and he ends with “‘The Strong Name of the Trin- 
ity.” In between he preaches on ‘“‘The Miracle of Reconciliation,” ‘“The 
Transformation of Tragedy,” ‘The Triumphant Adequacy of Christ,” 
“God and the Fact of Suffering,” “The Cry of the Martyrs,” ““When God’s 
Peace Guards the Door,” and kindred topics. These are sermons for the 
times not because they offer glib answers to the questions of the day, but be- 
cause they set those questions in the light’of the timeless Reality of the God 
revealed in Christ. 

American churchmen cannot fail to be impressed with certain striking 
characteristics of these Scottish sermons. They all deal with great themes, and 
have that communal quality which all great art possesses, as though they 
had welled up out of the life of a people. They have a clearly defined the- 
ological background. They are not doctrinal sermons in the sense that they 
start out to explain doctrines, but starting out with life and its needs they 
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never get very far before they have related that life to a faith which makes 
life intelligible and liveable. The sermons are studded with illustrations that 
illustrate. Dr. Stewart seems most at home with Tennyson, the Brownings, 
Carlyle, Thackery, Stevenson, and the other Victorians. But the moderns 
are also met on these pages: Aldous Huxley, Hilaire Belloc, Galsworthy, 
Walpole, and even the ultra-modern Kierkegaard! Illustrations are never 
on parade, and when it fits his purpose Dr. Stewart does not hesitate to re- 
tell the story of Cobden’s challenge to John Bright in the latter’s hour of 
bereavement, to quote Archbishop Trench’s sonnet on Prayer, or even to 
repeat the lines of a hymn like “In the Cross of Christ I glory.”? Even a 
reader feels that the preacher is speaking to him, and that he is using the 
rich resources of mind and spirit as an ambassador for Christ. 

All in all, a book that makes for courage, loyalty, and faith, as its con- 
cluding. sentence. bears, witness: “Go forth into the world in the joy and 
serenity of that high faith; and say, with that brave soldier of the cross St. 


Patrick — 
‘I bind unto myself today 
The strong Name of the Trinity.’ ”’ 


MorGAn PHE.ps Noy Es. 


THE RELEVANCE OF THEOLOGY TO URGENT 
7 ISSUES 


CurisTIAN REA.IsM, by JOHN C. BENNETT. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 


“THE relevance of theology to urgent issues of 1941” would be an 

4+ appropriate subtitle for Professor Bennett’s book. It deals with the 
age-old realities — God, Christ, man, sin, salvation — but in the setting 
of immediately contemporaneous events. The reader can almost hear, in 
the background, tanks crashing into the Low Countries and bombs bursting 
over St. Paul’s and the City Temple. 

The outstanding qualities of Dr. Bennett’s thinking — qualities all too 
rare in our present atmosphere of fierce espousal of extreme positions — are 
wisdom, sanity and balance. He walks all around a subject, examines it 
from many angles, gets a synoptic view. There is no leaping to conclusions 
on the basis of one-sided evidence, no attempt to play down considerations 
that do not fit into his own predilections. So the book is not likely to satisfy 
the partisans of opposing camps — whether Barthian or liberal, pacifist 
or anti-pacifist, social optimist or social pessimist. By the same token, it 
provides trustworthy signposts for those really looking for light. 

The book begins with diagnosis, attempting to discern just what is hap- 
pening and what is at stake in the revolutionary events now taking place. 
We are ‘facing a new age”; we have come to “the end of the spiritual 
unity of the Christian West”; the general public no longer accepts any 
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recognized Christian standards. No longer is there ‘“‘a common moral 
universe of discourse.” “A frankly pagan civilization” is taking shape in a 
sheer struggle for power, and there is the prospect that political tyranny 
may be extended over all of Europe by military victory. Ours is a day 
when “nothing is too terrible to be possible.” We see now that even our 
‘“‘watered-down Christianity” of the past centuries was vastly better than 
the open repudiation of Christianity which threatens us. The acceptance of 
a watered-down Christianity at least gave prophetic Christianity an op- 
portunity. A watered-down Christianity, for example, might tolerate racial 
discrimination, but would not promulgate it as an official part of a national 
philosophy. 

The church in Europe, as a result of the social-political revolution, is no 
longer free to ‘‘speak about this world.”” American Christians, therefore, 
we are reminded, have a special responsibility for preserving forms of 
Christian social witness that are now impossible in many other countries. 
It would be a mistake, however, to assume that American Christianity has 
superior insights at all points. Those who are facing the tragedies of life 
‘“‘may see aspects of the truth that are hid from the complacent and the self- 
sufficient.”” The Barthians have been wiser than we, Professor Bennett 
suggests, concerning the depths of sin and the gulf between Biblical religion 
and modern culture. 

Professor Bennett’s gift of lucid analysis is revealed at its best in his treat- 
ment of pacifism, which is taken as a case study of the role of Christians 
in society. The reviewer knows of no other discussion of the subject that is 
so objective, so discriminating and so successful in setting up the necessary 
criteria of judgment. The value of the Christian pacifist’s personal witness 
and of his insistence that the ethic of love is to be taken seriously is gratefully 
recognized. But there is also the recognition that Christian love “cannot 
be fully realized in a world of sin” and that to put all the emphasis on 
nonparticipation in violence betrays a lack of love toward the victims 
of violence. Pacifism, it is insisted, is no Christian short-cut to ethical deci- 
sion; it is “‘not a self-sufficient social strategy available at all times to the 
nation and to those who are responsible for public policy.’ Accepting a 
responsibility for public policy and seeing the necessity for the restraint 
of evil, Christians may find occasions when methods of persuasion are 
impossible because all channels of communication are under the control 
of tyrants. Those who in such a situation resist evil by force may be as 
obedient and sensitive to the Christian requirement of love as the pacifists 
who let the evil go unchecked. Gandhi’s technique of non-violence, it is 
pointed out, could be effective under a relatively decent and free English — 
public opinion, but how much attention would Gandhi’s fast receive if he 
were in a Nazi concentration camp? . 
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For the church, as distinguished from the individual Christian citizen, 
Professor Bennett views the situation somewhat differently. The essential 
genius of the church is to be an ecumenical society. Its distinctive mission 
is to carry on the “movement of redemption,”’ of which Christ is the center, 
and to be a world fellowship in Christ. The church, therefore, must be 
careful not to identify Christianity with a national cause. To preserve and 
strengthen the universal Christian fellowship is held to be a greater con- 
tribution to a new world than anything which can be done on the political 
level. 

If the emphasis in this review on the relation of Christianity to the present 
scene should give the impression that Professor Bennett is dealing only, or 
chiefly, with social ethics, that would not be true. Basically, the volume is 
a theological treatise. The chapters on God, Christ, man, and redemption 
occupy the major section of the book and are full of fresh and fertile insights. 
They do not provide a complete or systematic treatment, but they glow with 
vitality. That is the happy result of approaching the great theological 
convictions in the light of keenly felt human problems of the hour. 

There is a strong plea for a new emphasis on forgiveness. In a situation 
in which the complexities of social evil leave no wholly good choice open 
to us, the consciousness of forgiveness is necessary to keep us from either 
self-righteousness or despair. In its understanding of man, Christianity 
has a “balanced view” which saves it from sentimental optimism on the 
one hand and cynicism on the other. It is realistic and at the same time 
affords ground for hope. Christianity offers a promise that society can 
eventually be rebuilt but creates no illusion about an easy triumph of 
sweetness and light. 

The volume as a whole is impressive evidence that the strength of 
Christian ethics is in Christian theology. 

SAMUEL McCrea Cavert. 


‘A PLEA PERSONIFIED 


PETER AINSLIE, AMBASSADOR OF Goop WILL, by Fints S. Ipteman. Willett, Clark and 
Company, $2.50. 
HE book announces itself as a labor of love. It is also an imperative 
testimony reaffirming the ideals of Christian unity for which the author 
and the subject long labored together. Furthermore, it is obviously an 
attempt to make amends for certain wrongs from which Peter Ainslie’s rep- 
utation and memory are felt to have suffered. The book is thus permeated 
by the qualities of tenderness, piety and chivalry. 
Despite the close and affectionate personal ties between himself and 
his subject, Dr. Idleman writes with admirable detachment. The sincerity 
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of his admiration for Ainslie does not lead him to burn indiscriminate 
incense. Consequently the author has permitted himself many shrewd in- 
sights into his subject’s qualities, and his judgment while loving is yet keen. 
The writing is unpretentious and engagingly modest. Indeed, the reader 
would often have valued a fuller and more direct disclosure of Dr. Idleman’s 
kindly and judicious mind, as pleasantly illustrated, for example, in his 
remarks upon the conduct of a parish (p. 55 f). 

The book deals primarily with Ainslie the man and avoids any effort 
to make a profound exposition of his ideas. (For a critical evaluation of the 
ideological framework of Ainslie’s doctrine one will still need to turn to 
Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison’s article ‘‘Peter Ainslie — A Catholic Prot- 
estant” in CHRISTENDOM, Autumn 1935, pp. 45 f.) Moreover, Dr. Idleman 
has restricted himself to a relatively small canvas. Dealing fully with Peter 
Ainslie’s life, his book has little space for a portrayal of Ainslie’s times. 
Other churches had their prophets during the same period — men \who 
also got ahead of the denominational procession and suffered accordingly. 
A somewhat fuller orientation of the general situation which explains the 
tensions between Ainslie and his particular denominational group might 
have tended to soften the impression left by the book’s frank and un- 
apologetic statement. 

As Dr. Idleman narrates it, Peter Ainslie’s life falls into two distinct 
phases. The first traces his origins to an ancient and self-assured backwater 
of American civilization in tidewater Virginia; through two preceding 
generations of ministers to the Disciples of Christ; through an unusually 
protected childhood in a rural manse where he was dedicated by his 
mother to the ministry; through life in a small denominational college, 
which Ainslie left without graduating and later blamed for many of the 
narrow views of his early ministry; into his obscure pastorate in Baltimore 
unpromisingly begun in 1891 under the handicaps of ill health and parish 
dissension. The principles (pages 36-7) which the young Ainslie at twenty- 
four set down as guides to his ministry show a somewhat over-deliberate 
rectitude but furnish genuine clues to his later career. For the initially 
unpromising ministry lengthened into a remarkable local pastorate of some 
forty years which saw the growth of a large and influential church and won 
for Ainslie unquestionable place among the chief citizens of Baltimore. 

The second phase of the story begins midway in this pastorate when, 
after twenty years in the ministry, Ainslie’s eminence had brought him 
election to the presidency of his denomination’s National Convention. 
In this capacity, in 1910, he suddenly broke the chrysalis of his past and 
startled his communion with an epoch-making address challenging the 
Disciples to a broader and more generous interpretation of their historic 
concern for church union. In the light of the most careful documentation 
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carried up to the very eve of this address, Dr. Idleman concludes that up 
to that time Ainslie 


had followed the traditional paths of his religious group. During the first twenty years of his 
ministry in Baltimore he had, for the most part, preached a gospel of exclusiveness. While 
he was never harsh or bitter in his message or attitude, none of his contemporaries was more 
thoroughly persuaded of the finality of the Disciples’ position or more comfortable in its 
proclamation. Whatever growing compulsions toward larger inclusiveness were striving 
within his mind, his recorded sermons and written addresses give scarcely a hint of them. 
Ordinarily the human mind follows the law of evolution in its unfolding; it does not break 
abruptly with its past; but twice in his ministry Ainslie broke with what seemed startling 
suddenness with his former course, both times in the direction of greater inclusiveness (p. 60). 


Although resentment and criticism followed this radical pronouncement, 
Ainslie was able to carry his denomination with him officially and secured 
the organization of the Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity 
along most inclusive lines. He became its first president. Through this 
Association the Disciples sent out fraternal overtures for greater unity in 
numerous directions and Ainslie founded the influential Christian Unity 
Quarterly, with which Dr. Idleman himself was long associated as a member 
of the editorial council. 

From the standpoint of his denomination Ainslie’s position became 
steadily more radical, especially at the point of receiving into his church 
members from other denominations without rebaptism. His second radical 
break with his group was on this point: accompanying violent opposition 
came the withdrawal of financial support and the straining of many 
friendships. Ainslie lost the presidency of the Association for the Promotion 
of Christian Unity. In 1927 he founded the unofficial Christian Unity League 
on the theory that “‘denominationalism is a sin and a scandal,” and that 
the only hope for unity lay in the voluntary association of “men and women 
of a free spirit who would neither be bound to denominational thought 
nor wait upon the traditions of creeds and orders” (p. 81). 

A concomitant influence was Ainslie’s disillusion by the Lausanne Faith 
and Order Conference for what Dr. Idleman, quoting from Dr. Charles 
Clayton Morrison, calls its 


erroneous assumption that our divisions (however they may have been caused, originally) 
are now maintained in virtue of profound convictions on creeds and orders, and that if we 
can come to an agreement on these questions our divisions will disappear. He [Ainslie] 
challenged this assumption. Any method based upon it, he now saw, is sterile and futile. 
We can never reach Christian unity by discussing doctrinal differences, he was now con- 
vinced. We can resolve doctrinal differences, if it is necessary to resolve them, only by 
affirming and practicing Christian unity. Unity is not a goal to be attained; it is the point 
from which we must set out if we would attain the great goals of Christian endeavor. Dis- 
unity and doctrinal differences are not commensurable. They do not stand in a sequence of 
cause and effect. They exist on wholly different levels. Disunity is not the unfortunate result 
of disagreements in the realm of history and doctrine; it is sin, and we are craftily using our 
disagreements to rationalize and justify our continuance in sin. Moreover, this sin, Ainslie 
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reflected, is personal, as well as corporate, and must be repented of by individual Christians 
before there can be any hope of a united church (p. 82). 


Henceforth, Ainslie became a ‘“‘determined disturber of ecclesiastical 
regularity” (p. 79). He sloganized his Christian Unity League under the 
motto ‘“The Equality of All Christians Before God.’’ At the conference of 
the organization at St. George’s Protestant Episcopal Church, New York in 
1930, he dramatized his rebellion in the attempt to hold a joint communion 
service in which non-Episcopal ministers should officiate. In a similar 
series of conferences throughout the country intercommunion beyond the 
customary restrictions was several times practiced. The fellowship of the 
League was solemnized by the signing of a “Pact of Reconciliation” 
acknowledging the equality of all Christians before God and promising 
to “strive to bring the laws and practices of our several communions into 
conformity with this principle.” Dr. Idleman comments: 


The stoutest denominationalist found it very hard to combat this idea of equality, no matter 
how superior he might feel his communion to be in matters of faith and doctrine. It divided 
the church between the self-satisfied who thanked God that they were not like other men 
and the humble in spirit who prayed God to be merciful unto them. It reached the heart 
of the best intelligence of the generation. Here was an approach to unity which no eccle- 
siastical authority could interdict and no denominational machinery control. It was in the 
hands of the individual laymen. It passed by the shepherds of the sectarian folds and made 
its appeal to the individual disciple, no matter where he was nor to what group he belonged 
or through what forms he worshiped. It was unofficial and therefore free (p. 87). 


However, the author fails to note what Ainslie himself understood all too 
well; namely, that the Pact as adopted was watered down from the original 
version which Ainslie proposed. Ainslie printed the two versions on suc- 
cessive pages of his Equality of all Christeans Before God (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1930, pages 10-12). He had originally written 


“We propose to recognize, in all our spiritual fellowships, the practice of equality of all Chris- 
tians before God, so that no Christian shall be denied membership in our churches, nor a 
place in our celebration of the Lord’s supper, nor pulpit courtesies be denied other ministers 
because they belong to a different denomination than our own.” 


The Conference would go with him only so far as to pledge to “‘strive to 
bring the laws and practice of our several communions into conformity with this 
principle.” This modification spelled the difference between revolution and 
orderly evolution of denominational law and practice. 

While thus Ainslie’s movement failed him even at its peak because he 
was too advanced for any representative interdenominational group of 
American Christians, the reviewer deliberately judges it to have been the 
most original, the most authentically American, and on the whole the most 
important expression of the trend toward unity of a half-century. The book 
makes very modest claims for Ainslie’s influence in the general ameliora- 
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tion of attitudes among the separate branches of the Christian Church. A 
far stronger claim at this point would have been amply justified. 

In the biographer’s discussion of Ainslie’s personal traits, perhaps the 
most revealing single sidelight shows him beginning his daily devotional 
reading by sharpening his pencil so that he might crisscross out any passage 
in Scripture which he judged contrary to the gentleness of the nature of 
Christ! As a clue to Ainslie’s character Dr. Idleman notes a certain “unpre- 
dictability.”” To his most intimate friends he still remained beyond formula- 
tion. His most essential trait was a sort of holy lawlessness. ‘“Believing he 
was on God’s side amounted to believing that God was on his side” (p. 165). 
This reflected a lifelong naiveté which could, however, be simulated as 
well as spontaneous. One side of Ainslie’s urbanity certainly consisted of 
a sort of Puckish delight in disturbing smugness and complacency. “‘I love,” 
he wrote, “‘to give the brethren a prod” (p. 128). In all this so conscious 
was he of rectitude that the sometimes violent reaction of the brethren 
was never able to subdue his ego. Was his local, his national and ultimately 
his genuine world influence achieved because of, or in spite of this character? 
If his biographer had been a psychiatrist he would surely not have missed 
the opportunity for intriguing speculation in this direction. 

After being cared for successively by a mother, a sister and an aunt for 
fifty-six years, Peter Ainslie surprised his friends by marrying. The book 
treats this episode with revealing insight and some of its most charming 
pages show the pictures of the family and the two children of Ainslie’s later 
life. Ten years later he was dead. His will publicly proclaimed “love to 
the whole Church, divided into Eastern Orthodox, Catholic, Anglican, 
Protestant and others of our Lord Jesus Christ, which he purchased, and to 
him the glory forever and ever. Amen.” 

In the passage which most systematically interprets Ainslie’s ideology, Dr. 
Idleman correctly shows that his idea of unity was essentially one of the 
brotherhood of Christians rather than of the Church as a corporate body. 
In brief, his most ardent advocacy of unity continued to bear the marks of 
the fierce individualism of Ainslie’s earlier outlook. The “rediscovery of the 
Church” as the Edinburgh, the Madras and the Amsterdam World Con- 
ferences have testified to it, and as it has become basic in ecumenical think- 
ing — for example in such a book as Dr. Morrison’s What Is Christianity? — 
was beyond his experience. The Church was still means, not end in itself. 
Had Ainslie lived, what would he have made of the current ecumenical 
emphasis? 

HARLAN Pau Douctass. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


CHRISTIANS OF JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 
CONFER 


T the moment when political relations between their two nations were 
more strained and uncertain than at any time for three quarters of a 
century, Christian leaders from Japan and the United States recently spent 
a week together in fellowship. That fact is important in the history of the 
church. 

Impelled by a determination to strengthen the inner bonds of comrade- 
ship that bind men together in Christ, the Japanese had proposed the con- 
ference. Their churches raised 70,000 yen in a month to pay the expenses of 
sending eight leaders to the United States. It was an act of faith, compared 
by one of their number to that of Abraham who “went out not knowing 
whither he went.” 

This group, joined by a Japanese already in America, met with sixteen 
leaders from the churches of the United States at Riverside, California. 
During the opening days there was an obvious reluctance to speak freely 
about some of the most delicate matters of church policy such as the evacua- 
tion of missionaries, the reasons for the unification of most of the Japanese 
churches into The Church of Christ in Japan, and the shrine issue. Toward the 
end there was uninhibited and unembarrassed discussion of all these ques- 
tions and others. Differences of attitude and judgment remained, but they 
did not follow strictly national lines. Moreover, some of the differences were 
modified by new facts and insights. 

In some conferences differences give rise to increasing tension and led to 
estrangement. Here forces were at work that do not operate in secular 
groups. Prayer meetings were being held daily in both countries. Many in- 
dividuals had pledged themselves to regular intercession. Scripture refer- 
ences were cabled from Japan. Colleagues in New York held well-attended 
morning prayer services. Thus the group at Riverside were constantly aware 
of being part of a wider fellowship the essential unity of which is given of 
God. 

As at the Oxford Conference of 1937, the worship services were more im- 
portant than anything else. In days such as these when action, the action 
of governments and armies, so largely dominates life and preoccupies atten- 
tion, many people, including some Christians, seem to assume that Christian 
fellowship and prayer are irrelevant to the hard cold facts of history. While 
he conference was being arranged, the question was frequently raised, 

What can you do?” Those who were at Riverside were vividly impressed 
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by the fact that their experience was an integral element of realism in a 
world of chaos. 

As a part of the experience, more tangible results were achieved which 
will have an important influence on the life of the churches in both coun- 
tries and on the relations between the respective Christian communities. 
The Americans gained an understanding of the new united church in Japan, 
— its purposes, policies, and organization. Both groups gained insights into 
each others’ attitudes toward questions of church and state. Minds met in 
the matter of immediate opportunities for Christians from the United 
States to work with The Church of Christ in Japan. 

Again the durability of the community centering in Christ has been 
demonstrated in a disintegrating international community. Truly, God is 
at work in his Church. 

RoswE Lt P. BARNEs. 


THE MALVERN FINDINGS — ORIGINAL AND REVISED 


HE revision as it appears in the Appendix of this number (p. 472 ff.) is 

mainly a matter of rearrangement. A few phrases have been altered, 
like ‘employers’ and workers’ organizations’ for “‘trade unions.” The sig- 
nificant changes areas follows: 

(1) Elimination of the paragraph (13. i) advocating “unification of 
Europe as a co-operative commonwealth.” This change can probably be 
explained by referring the reader to Maurice B. Reckitt’s argument (Eng- 
lish Christendom, Winter 1941) that England must not be swallowed up in a 
Continental corpus or (through ‘‘union now’’) be dominated by Wall Street 
financial power. Proposals for federal union will have to compete with 
insular tendencies even in the most liberal English thinking about world 
order. 

(2) Addition of five paragraphs on standards of Christian education 
(Revised version, Practical Recommendations, Section 2). 

(3) Addition of a paragraph on restoring agriculture “‘for the revival of 
true community” (Revised version, Practical Recommendations, 2. e). 
This may be due to the fear of people like Murry, Peck and others that 
regimentation and “‘mass-men’’ will result in the Collective Society of the 
future unless small-scale enterprise and decentralized living is used to 
counterbalance urban industrialism. 

(4) Addition of a paragraph (Revised version, Practical Recommenda- 
tions, I. d) on creating a “Third Order” of Christian men and women with 
a definite religious discipline to offset secular preoccupations. This seems to 
be an extension of the “‘cell”’ idea and may reflect T. S. Elliot’s distinction 
between “‘the community of Christians” and “‘the Christian community.” 
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(5) Addition of a paragraph on the right of all to own property as con- 
tributing to moral independence and spiritual freedom, except where own- 
ership conflicts with social justice (Revised version, section 11). There is 
some confusion here because no distinction is made in the matter of owner- 
ship between capital goods and consumer goods. Here again we see the 
League of the Kingdom of God influence opposed to the Acland school of 
thought. Many of the English churchmen are reluctant to endorse the prin- 
ciple of social ownership because they fear regimentation of personality and 
incline to agree with the Distributists that the only trouble with private 
property is that not enough people have it! 

(6) Inclusion of the Acland amendment in the main body of the Find- 
ings (Revised version, section 6). 

(7) Addition of a paragraph on the dangers of anti-Semitism (Revised 
version, Practical Recommendations, 2. f). 

JosePH F. FLETCHER. 


RESTORATION OF BOMBED BRITISH CHURCHES 


VER 2,700 churches have been damaged in air-raids over Britain: 
many of them are completely demolished. This obviously gives rise to 
an immediate problem of temporary repair. Strategically located churches 
which are partially damaged must be protected from the weather and made 
usable not only for the regular activities of a single congregation but often 
as a center for service in the war stricken community and as a place of 
worship for several adjacent church fellowships. All sorts of adjustments 
and rearrangements across denominational lines are being undertaken with 
courage and with vision. 

The churches are also concerned with long term plans for reconstruction. 
The government is acting most generously toward them in its war damage 
compensation scheme. Obviously, however, money from government sources 
will be inadequate to the task of making good so much damage, and addi- 
tional funds must therefore be raised by the people themselves and, one 
hopes, from friends of the British Churches in America. 

Compensation is to be paid at the close of the war, not to the local 
churches but to the denominations. This means that the church will have 
an unprecedented opportunity for placing buildings of a suitable type 
where they are most needed. Already most denominational planning 
boards are giving attention to the strategic location of new churches. 

Even more important is the fact that rebuilding is to be undertaken only 
after interdenominational counselling and planning. The Bishop of London 
who is chairman of the interdenominational war damage commission, re- 
cently told me that, through this committee, all communions would work 
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together to avoid competition and unnecessary overlapping in the recon- 
struction program. In a recent letter from the War Damage Commission of 
the Methodist Church the chairman states: 

It is not intended, of course, that every church should be restored as it was. There are 
many cases where changes in the accommodations of the population will call for other 
buildings or other sites. We shall be just as careful in the planning of our churches as the 
cities will be in the replanning of their broken areas. In this matter the churches are acting 
in fellowship, and just as there has already been co-operation between representatives of all 


the Christian churches on the general question of war damage, so we plan for continued 
co-operation on the actual replacing of churches. 


Similar assurances have been given by the executive secretaries of the 
Baptist and Congregational churches. In this matter British Christians are 
thinking not only of problems but of opportunities. 

Epcar H. 8S. CHANDLER. 


ECUMENICAL SERVICES OF WORSHIP 


Ae IFICANT increase of interest is manifested in ecumenical services 
of worship in the United States. Last year only a few communities 
responded to the suggestions for holding such services made by the secre- 
taries of the Joint Executive Committee and the Federal Council’s Com- 
mission on the Study of Christian Unity. Recently seven such services were 
arranged for by one of the secretaries within a week, and thousands of 
Christians in the United States have participated in them, especially during 
the last eighteen months. 

When a Quaker minister in a business suit and a Bishop of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church in gorgeous vestments participate together in a service 
(as in Boston); when eighty ministers of fourteen denominations march in 
processional (as in Cleveland); when the Lord’s Prayer is spoken in 
Aramaic, the language of Jesus, Greek, the language of the New Testament, 
Latin, the language of the church for centuries, and also in four modern 
tongues (as in Bronxville, N. Y., and several other cities since); when a 
service is chanted by Eastern Orthodox priests and choirs, in a Protestant 
Church jammed to capacity (as in Utica, N. Y., and Worcester) — when 
such things happen, it is no wonder that ministers and laymen have testi- 
fied, ‘“That was a great and moving experience.” 

In these days when the world is being torn asunder there is desperate 
need for doing everything possible to keep Christians together and to sup- 
port and strengthen the work of the forming World Council of Churches. 
Ecumenical services should be held in these days by the hundreds rather 
than the tens. For information and assistance and suggestions write to the 


undersigned, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Pau G. Macy. 


APPENDIX 
THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK’S 
CONFERENCE 


MALVERN 


THE LIFE of the CHURCH and 
THE ORDER of SOCIETY 


Introductory Note 


N THE following pages will be found a series of propositions which may 

be taken as the upshot of the ‘‘Malvern Conference.”’ Such a Confer- 

ence has two objects: one is the further education of its own members and, 

through them, of others whom they may influence; the other is to register 

the measure of agreement found to exist among the members. The Confer- 

ence consisted of people who in various ways had given much thought to 

the problems under discussion, and its ‘‘findings” represent rather a con- 

vergence of that previous thought than conclusions worked out in the 
Conference itself. This makes them more rather than less significant. 

As the discussion advanced, a series of propositions was drafted with a 
view to expressing what seemed to be the common mind of those who had 
shared as speakers and as listeners in the discussion. At one point a substan- 
tial clause was moved by way of amendment; it was carried, and on becom- 
ing the substantive motion was itself amended, and then, in a form agreed 
by its own movers and the movers of the amendments to it, was carried by 
a full vote of the whole Conference without any hostile vote, though some 
abstained from voting; this is No. 6 below, and its special status is made 
clear in the text. Apart from this, the propositions contained in this docu- 
ment were presented to the Conference and taken as agreed if no objection 
was raised. Some editorial modifications have been introduced at the sug- 
gestion of members, in order to make the thought more clear to any who 
did not hear the discussion out of which the several propositions arose. 

These are now put forward as focussing the general trend of those dis- 
cussions and as starting points, both for further discussion and for definite 
Christian action on the part of either groups or individuals. 


(signed) Wiiiiam Ezor. 
January 28, 1941. 
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FINDINGS 


We, being members of the Church of England assembled in Conference 
at Malvern from January 7 to 10, 1941, after seeking the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and having given the best consideration that we could to the 
present crisis of civilisation, are generally agreed upon the following propo- 
sitions: 


The Disease of Civilisation 


(1) The war is not to be regarded as an isolated evil detached from the 
general condition of Western civilisation during the last period. Rather it 
is to be seen as one symptom of a widespread disease and maladjustment 
resulting from loss of conviction concerning the reality and character of 
God, and the true nature and destiny of man. Accordingly we endorse the 
ten points put forward as Foundations of Peace by the two Anglican 
Archbishops, the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, and the Moderator 
of the Evangelical Free Church Council; we urge all Christian people to 
study these points and to support only such policies in the spheres con- 
cerned as tend to give effect to them. [See CHRISTENDOM, Spring Number, 


1941, p. 320.] 
The Right of the Church to Speak 


(2) Because the Church is not an association of men gathered together 
by the act of their own wills, but is a creation of God in Jesus Christ, 
through which as His Body Christ carries on His work for men, it has the 
duty and the right to speak not only to its members but to the world con- 
cerning the true principles of human life. 


The Church in Its Own Life 


(3) The first, and if fully understood the whole, duty of the Church is 
truly to be the Church — the community of the Spirit drawing men and 
nations into itself, that they may become sharers in its God-given life and 
so fulfil their several destinies according to God’s purpose. 

(4) The Church as we know it does not manifest this life of true com- 
munity. We therefore urge that enterprises be initiated whereby that life 


can be made manifest. 


Christians in Public Service 


(5) Christian people should take the fullest possible share in public life, 
both in Parliament, in municipal councils, in employer’s and worker’s 
organisations, and all other bodies affecting the public welfare, and con- 
stantly seek ways of expressing Christian principles through these channels. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
(A) RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE 
Nemine Contradicente 


(6) God Himself is the Sovereign of all human life; all men are His 
children, and ought to be brothers of one another; through Christ the 
Redeemer they can become what they ought to be. 

There can be no advance towards a more Christian way of life except 
through a wider and fuller acceptance of this faith, and through the adop- 
tion, by individuals, of the way of living which it implies. 

There is no structural organisation of society which can bring about the 
coming of the Kingdom of God on earth, since it is a gift of God, and since 
all systems can be perverted by the selfishness of man. Therefore, the 
Church as such can never commit itself to any proposed change in the 
structure of society as being a self-sufficient means of salvation. 

But the Church can point to those features of our existing society which, 
while they can never prevent individual men and women from becoming 
Christian, are contrary to divine Justice, and act as stumblingblocks, 
making it harder for men to live Christian lives. 

In our present situation we believe that the maintenance of that part of 
the structure of our society, by which the ultimate ownership of the principal 
industrial resources of the community can be vested in the hands of private 
owners, may be such a stumblingblock. On the one hand it may deprive 
the poorest members of the community of the essentials of life. On the other, 
while these resources can be so owned, men will strive for their ownership 
for themselves. As a consequence, a way of life founded on the supremacy of 
the economic motive will remain, which is contrary to God’s plan for man- 
kind. 

For one or both of these reasons, the time has come for Christians to 
proclaim the need for striving towards a form of society in which, while 
the essential value of the individual human personality is preserved, the 
continuance of these abuses will be no longer possible. 

Members of the Church of England, clergy and laity alike, cannot take 
part in this work unless they are ready to advocate and bring about a 
complete change in the internal financial position of the Church of England. 


(8) Proposrtions ACCEPTED IN THE Way Descrisep ABOVE 
The General Principle 
(7) We fully endorse the following declaration of the Madras Conference: 


It is not enough to say that if we change the individual we will of necessity change the 
social order. This is a half truth. For the social order is not entirely made up of individuals 
now living. It is made up of inherited attitudes which have come down from generation to 
generation through customs, laws, institutions, and these exist in large measure independ- 
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ently of individuals now living. Change those individuals and you do not necessarily change 
the social order unless you organise those changed individuals into collective action in a 
wide-scale frontal attack upon those corporate evils. 

It should not be necessary to say that such a view as this does not in any 
way minimize the crucial significance of personal religion, which must 
always be the spring of Christian life. 


Evangelism 


(8) The Church has a testimony to the world. This is first and foremost 
testimony to the Gospel itself; there is urgent need for more evangelistic 
preaching which may call men and women to submit their lives to Christ. 
There is also need to create in all who are or become members of the 
Church a sense of its world-wide mission and its world-wide fellowship. 


The Christian Doctrine of Man 


(9) But the Church has also a special testimony to the world in respect 
of its social and economic life. The Christian doctrine of man as created 
and redeemed by God for eternal fellowship with Himself supplies on the 
one side the only sure foundation of freedom and of justice, and also on the 
other hand requires that men shall have an opportunity to become the 
best of which they are capable and shall find in the prosecution of their daily 
tasks fulfilment and not frustration of their human nature. This involves 
in our own time such an adjustment of machine-production as to secure 
that the use and service of machinery may be a true vocation. ‘The Christian 
doctrine of man as a child of God carries with it the sacredness of human 
personality. A civilisation or social order must be judged by the extent to 
which it recognises this in practice. 


Sin: the Perversion of Man’s True Purpose 


Because we have neglected the true end of man, we have lost the control- 
ling principle which allots to human activities their proper sphere and due 
relations to one another. Consequently in the last period the economic 
activity of man, of which the product is the means to the good life rather 
than the good life itself, has become predominant, as though to produce 
material wealth were man’s true end. We have here an example of the 
pervasive influence of human sin which the Church must always keep 
before the minds and consciences of men. This is as relevant to schemes of 
reform to be operated by sinful men as to our judgment of the situation in 
which we find ourselves. 


The Right to Property and the Rights of Property 


(11) It is a traditional doctrine of Christendom that property is neces- 
sary to fulness of personal life; all citizens should be enabled to hold such 
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property as contributes to moral independence and spiritual freedom with- 
out impairing that of others; but where the rights of property conflict with 
the establishment of social justice or the general social welfare, those rights 
should be over-ridden, modified, or, if need be, abolished. 


The Proper Purpose of Production 


(12) The proper purpose of work is the satisfaction of human needs; 
hence Christian doctrine has insisted that production exists for consump- 
tion; but man is personal in all his activities and should find in the work of 
production a sphere of truly human activity, and the doing of it should be 
for the producer a part of the “good life” and not only his way of earning a 
livelihood. 

(13) The existing industrial order, with the acquisitive temper charac- 
teristic of our society, tends to recklessness and sacrilege in the treatment of 
natural resources. It has led to the impoverishment of the agricultural com- 
munity, and is largely responsible for the problem of the “mass man,” who 
is conscious of no status, spiritual or social, who is a mere item in the ma- 
chinery of production, and who easily develops the herd psychology, which 
is automatically responsive to skilful propaganda. 


A Challenge to Present Practice 


(14) The following propositions were laid before the Conference, which 
regarded them as a serious challenge and desired that they should be 
further discussed in a committee containing economists, industrialists and 
representatives of labour: 

(i) The Predominance of the Profit Motive. The industrial world as we know 
it offends at many points against the principles which we have affirmed. 
To a large extent production is carried on not to supply the consumer with 
goods but to bring profits to the producer; and the producer in turn is 
often subordinated to the purely financial ends of those who own the 
capital plant or supply the credit to erect or work it. 

(ii) Tendency to Unemployment and War. This method of ordering industry, 
which tends to treat human work and human satisfaction alike as means to 
a false end — namely monetary gain — becomes a source of unemploy- 
ment at home and dangerous competition for markets abroad. We have seen 
the unemployment of Germany cured by an armament programme, 
whether adopted primarily for this purpose or not, and have cured our own, 
though (even so) not completely, by the same means, The system under 
which we have lived has been a predisposing cause of war even though those 
who direct and profit by it have desired peace. 

(iii) The Monetary S: stem. ‘The monetary system should be so administered 
that what the community can produce is made available to the members of 
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the community, the satisfaction of human needs being accepted as the only 
true end of production. 

(iv) Industrial Management. This status of man as man, independently of 
the economic process, must find expression in the managerial framework of 
industry; the rights of labour must be recognised as in principle equal to 
those of capital in the control of industry whatever the means by which this 
transformation is effected. 

(v) Trade Balance. In international trade a genuine interchange of 
mutually needed commodities must take the place of a struggle for a so- 
called favourable balance. 


Conclusion 


(15) To sum up, we believe that the most vital demands to be made by 
the Church with a view to social reconstruction are two: The restoration 
of man’s economic activity to its proper place as the servant of his whole 
personal life; and the expression of his status in the natural world as a 
child of God for whom Christ died. 


PRACTICAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
1 — The Life of the Church 


(a) There is urgent need that the Church of England should radically 
reorganise its own economic and administrative system, and so reconstruct 
this as to make it an expression of unity of purpose and especially of brother- 
hood in the ministry. Until it does this, its testimony to the world will be 
blunted. Our sincerity in putting forward our other proposals will be 
judged, and rightly judged, by the energy with which we take this task in 
hand. 

(b) Where possible, the whole congregation habitually worshipping 
together should regularly meet to plan and carry out some common enter- 
prise, however simple, for the upbuilding of its community life and for the 
general good; if there are social evils in the locality, such as bad housing or 
malnutrition, or, at the present time, lack of air-raid shelters or bad condi- 
tions in those provided, or dearth of rations to which the people are entitled, 
let them consider how the evil can be remedied, either by securing the 
enforcement of existing laws or in other ways. 

(c) In other places, let “cells” be formed upon the basis of common 
prayer, study and service. Groups should be formed wherever possible of 
people not ready as yet to join in Christian devotion, but who come to- 
gether to study and discuss what is the Christian way of life for them and for 
society. In all such schemes the Christian people of a district belonging to 
various denominations should work together in close and friendly co-opera- 
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tion, and should all combine to foster true neighbourliness in the com- 
munity. 

(d) The Church might further encourage the development of ways and 
means, whether through membership of a Third Order or otherwise, which 
would enable men and women to live under a definite discipline and rule 
whilst following the ordinary professions of life. 


2 — The Order of Society 


(a) Human status ought not to depend upon the changing demands of 
the economic process; no one should be deprived of the support necessary 
for ‘the good life’? by the fact that there is at some time no demand for his 
labour. 

(b) The Church should strive to keep alive in all men and in all func- 
tional groups a sense of vocation by constantly calling upon them to con- 
sider what is the purpose of their various activities, and to keep this true 
to the purpose of God for His people. 

(c) In all that is planned, regard must be paid to the family as, by God’s 
appointment, the basic social unit on whose stability and welfare all other 
social welfare in large measure depends. 

(d) In like manner we must recover reverence for the earth and its 
resources, treating it no longer as a reservoir of potential wealth to be ex- 
ploited, but as a storehouse of divine bounty on which we utterly depend. 
This will carry with it a deliberate revival of agriculture both by securing 
to the agricultural labourer good wages and to the farmer a secure and just 
price. We regard this as indispensable to the true balance of the national 
life. : 

(ce) The restoration of agriculture must be utilised for the revival of 
true community, which is possible in a village as it is not in great cities. 
Here something can be done to start the movement away from mass 
psychology towards the development of personality in fellowship. 

(f) We urge that use be made of the opportunity provided by the presence 
of so many citizens of other countries in our own to make personal friend- 
ships with them and to learn more fully to understand the outlook of those 
nations. Recognising the gravity of the Jewish problem, we urge all 
Christians to take their part in seeking an effective solution even at real 
cost, and in all circumstances to check the growth of anti-Semitic passions. 

(g) We regard as of primary importance the securing to all children 
and adolescents the educational opportunities best suited to develop their 
faculties and to enable them to take their full share as Christian citizens in 
the life of the community — spiritual, cultural, economic. , 

(h) This involves securing for all children effective Christian teaching 
given by teachers desiring and competent to give it; also the balance of 
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the curriculum and the atmosphere of the school society should be such as 
to encourage the development of personality — body, mind and spirit — in 
due proportions. 

(i) Bearing in mind that education is a lifelong process, we urge that in 
every parish opportunities be given through discussion groups or tutorial 
classes for the teaching and practice of religion so that worship may grow 
in depth and be made relevant to life. This applies especially to parents and 
teachers, so that they may be more qualified for teaching the Faith in home 
and school. 

(j) Religious teaching should always include instruction about the ex- 
pansion of the Church throughout the world in the last 150 years, and some 
appreciation of the transformation of social life which it has brought about 
in the countries to which the Gospel has been carried in that period. 

(k) Particularly we urge that the neglect of the adolescent population 
should cease. The primary need here is not necessarily to be met by school- 
ing as now understood, though the raising of the school age to 16 as prom- 
ised by the President of the Board of Education is greatly to be desired; but 
the primary need is that young people should be members of a community 
wider than the family, of such a character that they appreciate their 
membership of it, and are conscious of responsibility for its honour and 
welfare. 

(1) The Church should take its full share in the general development of 
adult education and should greatly increase its own activities in adult 
religious education. 

(m) If the Church is to take the part which we desire in stimulating 
the Christian social conscience, it is essential that the clergy should be re- 
cruited and equipped so as to provide effective leadership in the field. 
Their training should give them a conviction that Christianity has a mes- 
sage for society as well as individuals. We commend the consideration of 
this matter to the Commission on the training of the clergy. 

All these matters should be the concern of the whole Christian commu- 
nity. We urge that all Christians unite in the furtherance of these aims. ‘This 
united action is one way toward that full union without which the Church 
cannot effectively witness to the supremacy of the One God or to true 
community among men. 


LIFE AND WORSHIP 


At the heart of all the life and witness of the Church is its worship. This 
must be so directed and conducted that its relevance to life and to men’s 
actual needs is evident. For this purpose our traditional forms of Matins 
and Evensong, presupposing as they do acceptance of the tradition of the 
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Church and unfailing regularity of use, are largely unsuitable. They must 
in most places be supplemented by services of another type, whether liturgi- 
cal or not, designed to bring before uninstructed people the truth concerning 
God as Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier, His claim upon our lives, our 
need of His grace and our hope in His love and power. 


THE EUCHARIST 


The Eucharist is to be appreciated as the offering of ourselves and all 
we are — for the bread and wine are the product of man’s labour expended 
upon the gifts of God — in order that Christ may present us with Himself 
in His perfect self-offering, and that we may receive again from Him the 
very gifts which we have offered now charged with the divine power, to 
be shared by us in perfect fellowship; so in our worship we express the 
ideal of our common life and receive strength to make it more real. 


THE GOOD NEWS 


The message of the Church to those who have faith in God and put 
that faith into practice is Good News. Man cannot save himself or his 
society; but ‘God hath visited and redeemed His people” and is ready, if 
they are willing, to lead them “‘into the way of peace.” 

Signed on behalf of the Conference — 
WILLIAM EBor. 
January 10, 1941. 


